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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


ul bea A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Dear UBEA Member: 


The resemblance between the color of the cover on the April issue of the FORUM 
and Washington's cherry blossoms is coincidental, When we ask the Publications 
Committee, Executive Board, the delegates attending Representative Assemblies, and 
other members for suggestions concerning future covers for the FORUM, one response 
is always the same: We like the color of the FORUM's covers; the continuing pat- 
tern helps us identify the subject featured each month. 


The Cherry Blossom Festival in Washington begins the pilgrimage of students 
who come to the city by the hundreds of thousands, using every conceivable means 
of transportation and often inappropriately dressed for the weather and for sight- 
seeing in a metropolitan area. In conversations with students and teachers, there 
is evidence that little or no preplanning for the tour is done by the school and 
the arrangements for many groups are left entirely to the travel agent. Business 
teachers can provide learning experiences that will make the trip to any city more 
worthwhile and will bring credit to the school and community represented. If you 
are responsible for a student group coming to Washington, be sure to read the ar- 
ticle "Destination Washington, D. C." published in the January 1958 issue of the 
NEA Journal, 


Thirty-five business students from Bloomsburg (Pennsylvania) State College 
visited the NEA Center on Friday, March 11. This prearranged tour, one of three 
from Bloomsburg this year, made it possible for the group to meet with members of 
the NEA-UBEA staff. Large groups of teachers or future teachers who desire to 
tour the NEA Center should arrange for their visit several weeks in advance. Fre- 
quently, unannounced groups see only the displays on the Lobby Floor because it 
is not always possible to release office personnel to serve as tour guides. The 
Center is not open on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, Other buildings at Six- 
teenth and M Streets that should be seen, if not visited on tours to Washington, 
are the headquarters buildings for the National Geographic Society and the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. Be sure to request the guide on the sightseeing bus to 
point out these buildings on Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 


It is best that high school groups not interrupt the work at the NEA Center 
to tour the building; however, it is suggested that teachers and students who have 
a special interest in certain activities arrange to visit the NEA Center in their 
free time. For example, the UBEA staff would like to see members of UBEA and 
members of FBLA chapters. Members of the Student Council, National Honor Society, 
Future Teachers of America, and Student NEA would also have a special interest in 
seeing these national offices in the NEA Center. 


* * * * 


Much has been said concerning the reports on business administration released 
in November by the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation. The Executive 
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Committee of the National Association for Business Teacher Education, the teacher B 
education division of UBEA, discussed at length the action that should be taken in 

response to the reports. It was the consensus of the NABTE Executive Committee 

that formal action censoring or attacking the Pierson and the Gordon-Howell reports 

should not be taken at this time. President Russell Hosler, however, was authorized 

to appoint a committee to work on the problem with the aim of preparing factual 

data and information which might be published and distributed to NABTE representa- 

tives for use as needed on their respective campuses, 


* *K OK 


When the annual convention of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development was held here in Washington a few days ago, nearly one-fourth of its 
members were in attendance. The number of members of ASCD is approximately the 
same as that of UBEA. UBEA has held only one national meeting in recent years.. 
Is it possible that the time has come when UBEA should sponsor a national conven- 
tion? If so, will one-fourth of the UBEA members be in attendance? It has been 
the policy of the UBEA Executive Board since 1946 to encourage conventions at the 
regional level. If you have a conviction that the time has come for the Associ- 
ation to sponsor a national convention, please let the members of the executive 
committee know that you are interested and at what time of the year you think the 
convention should be held. 


* OK x 


"A United Profession Enhances Quality in Education" is the theme for the 
1960 convention of the National Education Association, The convention will be 
in Los Angeles on June 26 through July 1. A special session for business teach- 
ers has been planned for Wednesday, June 29. Cities selected for future conven- 
tions are Atlantic City, 1961; Denver, 1962; Detroit, 1963; and Seattle, 1964. 


When the NEA increased its membership dues in 1957, the association promised 
to expand its services to education. The members themselves may not be aware of 
the many new activities, but those who have the opportunity to work daily in the 
NEA Center are quite aware of the additional services available to teachers, stu- 
dents, and the lay public through the increase in membership dues. Some examples 
are given in the paragraphs that follow. 


"The School Story," a series of 16 half-hour television programs was produced 
by the NEA Division of Press and Radio in cooperation with the affiliated state 
associations. This is the first national noncommercial television series to deal 
exclusively with the problems, objectives, and accomplishments of education, If 
the series is not being shown on your favorite station, a letter addressed to the 
station manager might be all that is needed to bring the series to your community. 


The expanded service has made possible the employment of additional personnel 
for the NEA Journal staff, the Research Division, the Legislative Division, the Art 


Department, and other NEA units. (Departments, such as UBEA, are self-supporting 
units of the NEA and do not receive subsidy for salaries; however, they have access 
to a limited amount of service performed by the NEA service units. ) 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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The readers of this issue of BUSINESS 
Epvucation Forum who do not work di- 
rectly in distributive education will surely 
catch the enthusiasm and vitality which 
flows through the Feature Section (pages 
5-17). Many of the ideas expressed in 
these articles are equally applicable to 
other areas of business education. 

The lead article in the Services Section 
(pages 19-27) gives more evidence to the 
wisdom in the thinking of the UBEA Pub- 
lications Committee when they added the 
“ceneral” service page(s) to the Forum 
nearly a year ago. Other interesting and 
helpful contributions to the Forum’s Serv- 
ices Section include articles on automation 
in the typewriting classroom, teaching for 
understanding in bookkeeping classes, a 
new technique for an office machines class, 
basie business versus college preparation, 
enriching the distributive occupations cur- 
riculum, and part two of an article on 
shorthand systems. 

You will want to meet (via photo- 
graphs) your UBEA Publications Com- 
mittee in the In-Action Section (pages 29- 
32). The Western Business Education As- 
sociation, a Region of UBEA, and many 
of the UBEA state affiliated association 
conventions are being held this month. 
News of these associations and other 
items are always of interest to business 
teachers. 

Whether you teach in collége or in a 
high school you will want to learn more 
about the rapidly growing youth organi- 
zation, Future Business Leaders of Amer- 
ica. The FBLA Forum Section (page 33) 
describes briefly the College Division of 
FBLA. 


Forum readers are in for a real treat in 
the May issue. The editors will present 
down-to-earth articles on standards in 
business education. This will be another 
outstanding issue in the series featuring 
“Standards and Cooperation with Busi- 
ness.” The May issue also includes the 
annual volume index of major articles 
published in the Forum. It is a “must” 
for business educators.—D.C.C. 


Editor: Distributive Occupations Forum 
WARREN G. MEYER 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Discipline of Distribution 


Wherever distributive educators gather these days the topic of conversa- 
tion soon centers on the discipline of distribution. Interest in the subject 
probably started back in June 1958 when a committee of the National Study 
of Secondary School Evaluation, which met at Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 
debated the advisability of adding a section on distributive education to the 
1960 edition of their evaluative criteria. The question was asked, ‘‘Do the 
people of your field represent a discipline or a methodology ?’’ Fortunately, 
the committee accepted the point of view that the distributive education 
program represented a discipline. Later the committee’s recommendation 
was approved by the general committee of the NSSSE. Needless to say, 
inclusion of distributive education in the evaluative criteria is a milestone 
in the development of the field. 

The words ‘‘discipline’’ and ‘‘methodology’’ are generally well under- 
stood, but their meaning in the context of the NSSSE question puzzled many 
distributive educators. The committee really was asking the question, ‘‘ Does 
distributive education have a body of content that is unique to those engaging 
in distributive activities, or is its content mostly borrowed from other fields 
such as social studies, English, and mathematies?’’ 

Also, there was an implication in the question which reflects confusion 
between school supervised part-time work experience and distributive educa- 
tion. This confusion also exists in the minds of many laymen, general edu- 
eators, and even some distributive educators who have been carried away by 
the popularity of work experience. It is not diffieult to understand how 
laymen associate work experience with distributive education, nor is it hard 
to understand how general educators confuse the two, especially when they 
have been poorly informed. On the other hand, one wonders why some dis- 
tributive educators have lost sight of the fact that distributive education is 
vocational education for distributive occupations. 

Careful study of the question, ‘‘Do you represent a discipline or a 
methodology ?’’ per se, reveals some important fallacies and innuendos. First, 
it is evident that the term ‘‘methodology’’ in the NSSSE Committee question 
referred to a system or plan of operation—the cooperative part-time plan— 
rather than to teaching methods, which is the first thing called to mind when 
the word ‘‘methodology’’ is mentioned. People have a way of reading what 
they wish into questions or statements, therefore, there is danger in letting the 
intended meaning of the word remain unexplained. 

Second, while the question is well intended and legitimate in view of its con- 
text, placing the discipline of distribution and methodology in a dichotomous 
situation is not exactly proper or accurate. There is an element of inter- 
dependence between the two which vitiates placing them in a dichotomy. The 
cooperative part-time program is an important factor in keeping instructional 
content within the limits of the discipline of distribution. Also, to think of 
distributive education as being concerned with content alone minimizes the 
importance of teaching. In a sense, the question plays into the hands of 
those who choose to degrade educational methods and strive to relegate edu- 
eation to the point where teaching is mere exposure to content. 

Third, it is important that distributive educators keep in mind that the 
discipline, the plan of operation, and the teaching methods are a triumvirate 
and that none of the three elements should overshadow the others, as appar- 
ently has happened in some situations. The committee’s question diverts 
attention from the triumvirate to a pair of elements, one of which is obscure. 

In light of the importance of the problems centering around the discipline 
of distribution and the interest in clarification of related issues, the Forum 
issue editor requested distributive education leaders from different geograph- 
ical locations, who are in a position to influence the direction of the field, to 
express their views on the discipline of distribution as it relates to the several 
levels of instruction. These points of view are expressed in the challenging 
articles that follow. (Please turn to page 17) 
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Distributive Education and the 
Discipline of Distribution 


Distributive educators are readily accepting the point 
of view that their primary responsibility is offering in- 
struction in distribution and marketing. The acceptance 
of this in no way precludes the realization of the need 
for using acceptable teaching methods. Particularly, it 
does not minimize the general acceptance of the cooper- 
ative method used in the high school and post-high 
school programs as an essential means of bringing reali- 
ty through experience to the concepts learned in the 
classroom. 


The Discipline of Distribution 


The emphasis on what has been termed the ‘‘ discipline 
of distribution’’ focuses attention on the development of 
an understanding of the economics of distribution, the 
methods by which distributive processes are organized, 
and the place of distribution in a free competitive soci- 
ety. More specifically, the content of the distributive 
education program is concerned with a study of the kinds 
of organizations performing distributive functions; a 
study of marketing including buying, selling, pricing, 
wholesaling, and retailing; a study of the factors affect- 
ing marketing including market research, advertising, 
visual merchandising, store location, customer services, 
and government regulations; a study of various financial 
aspects of distribution including capital structure, credit, 
and records; a study of the various aspects of super- 
vision and management; and a study of the place of the 
consumer in the marketing process. Properly presented 
this body of knowledge is readily applicable to a wide 
range of distributive occupations. 

The question may be asked: Why this increased inter- 
est by distributive educators in the content aspects of 
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their particular area of education. Certainly it might be 
said that this interest is in keeping with the current re- 
evaluations of curriculums that are taking place in all 
phases of education. It can be pointed out however 
that there are some fundamental concepts in the dis- 
tributive education program which are causing dis- 
tributive educators to review with increasing interest 
and concern the discipline of distribution. 

Among these evolving concepts one finds the following 
discussed at considerable length in all professional 
gatherings of distributive educators. 

1. There is a realization that the distributive educa- 
tion program can make a definite contribution to the 
economic development of a community, a state, and the 
nation. Distribution or marketing is a function which is 
having a greater and greater impact on our society. 
Involved in this function are millions of individuals serv- 
ing as employees, supervisors, managers, and proprietors 
of distributive businesses. Education for distribution 
assists these individuals to perform more efficiently, both 
in their own interest and in the interest of the consumer. 
In turn, the ability of these individuals to function 
more effectively makes for a community of individuals 
with higher standards of living, who in turn are better 
able to support schools, hospitals, churches, and all the 
other various needs of an enlightened society. 


Development of a Program 


2. There is evidence of the development of a program 
of distributive education. There have been those who 
would present distributive education as a course. As a 
program there is a growing tendency to include what 
might be termed four progressive steps: (a) courses of a 
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The courses of a preparatory nature will be broad in content. 


preparatory or general nature in the high school, (b) 
the high school cooperative program, (c) the post-high 
school cooperative program, and (d) the adult extension 
program. 

The courses of a preparatory nature will certainly be 
broad in content and in large measure offer an oppor- 
tunity to present understandings which assist the young 
student to learn more about various occupational oppor- 
tunities in distribution. The high school cooperative pro- 
gram becomes the capstone to these experiences within 
the high school. It does not become an end in itself, 
however, for the development of the post-high school 
cooperative program will enable the high school cooper- 
ative student to move to a higher level of learning. 

The adult extension program will be coordinated into 
this process and provide opportunities for the post-high 
school graduate to take more involved courses. At the 
same time the adult extension program will be developed 
in such a way that one may, as an adult, begin with very 
basie courses in his occupational field and advance to 
levels of increasing difficulty. 

Such a program development in distributive education 
demands increasing interest in curriculum in a wide 
variety of distributive occupations. 


Philosophy of Business 


3. There is an increasing awareness of the philosophy 
of business in relation to the distributive education pro- 
gram and particularly how the program ean function in 
the employment, development, and advancement of indi- 


viduals in the field of distribution. In brief, business — 


seems to have two particular interests in the program: 
(a) the use of the program as a source of well oriented 
career personnel, and (b) the use of the program as a 
means of assisting individuals to supplement experi- 
ences with education in meeting their interests and needs 
as they progress through a ciuster of jobs within a par- 
ticular occupation. 

In the first instance, the development of well oriented 
eareer personnel, American business has shown great 
interest in the high school and post-high school cooper- 
ative program. These programs introduce youth: to the 
distributive field through a combination of classroom 
instruction and supervised job experiences. As the co- 
ordination techniques involved in these programs become 
more effective there is a greater realization that the 
classroom is the place for learning basic concepts which 
ean be practiced and more thoroughly understood while 
engaging in the operating activities in business. In the 
second situation, the adult extension program, particu- 
larly, enables the individual to fit into the philosophy of 
business by providing the individual with educational 
programs which give him an opportunity to learn the 
principles underlying the activities he performs in his 
particular distributive occupation. 

4. There is an increasing awareness that distribution 
is a function which is a part of a wide range of occupa- 
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tions as well as a family of occupations in itself. Dis- 
tributive educators have a responsibility to offer instruc- 
tion in distribution to those individuals who find it neces- 
sary to understand and perform the function of distri- 
bution as part of their occupation. This is a growing 
area of interest particularly in small business where the 
former skilled mechanic, tradesman, accountant, or tech- 
nician is using his skills as a proprietor of a business 
and finds that he must supplement these skills with 
marketing techniques if he is to function successfully as 
an independent businessman. 


Other Disciplines 


5. There has always been an awareness of the great 
contributions that are made in the field of distribution 
by the many other disciplines which are taught in the 
program of public education. English, mathematics, the 
social sciences, science, art, home economics, industrial 
arts—all have an important part to play in the develop- 
ment of the distributive worker. The teaching responsi- 
bility of the distributive educator is to show the appli- 
cation of these other disciplines to the techniques of dis- 
tribution. Wherein difficulties arise in developing an 
anderstanding of these relationships because of the in- 
ability on the part of a particular student to understand 
fundamentals of a particular discipline, the distributive 
educator is learning to eall on people who are qualified 
by training and experience to assist in improving these 
needed abilities and fundamentals. Certainly the distrib- 
utive educator whose strength is in distribution and 
marketing should confine himself to helping the student 
understand the relationship of the fundamentals to the 
problems in distribution and marketing. 


Three Major Goals 


6. Finally, there is an increasing acceptance of what 
may be called the three major goals of distributive edu- 
cation. These goals in themselves imply a need for the 
distributive educator to have increasing substance in 
the content of his field. 

These goals may be listed as follows: 

a. To offer instruction in distribution and marketing 

b. To assist in the improvement of the techniques of 
distribution and marketing; particularly is this goal 
related to the first goal for education discovers through 
research and communicates through instruction 

e. To help develop an understanding of the social and 
economic responsibilities of those permitted to engage 
in distribution in a competitive society based on a belief 
in free enterprise. 

Distributive educators are concerned with the content 
of their field. They realize that they have a peculiar 
identifiable body of knowledge out of which curriculums 
ean be developed for many fields of distributive occupa- 
tions. They are committed to improving themselves 
within the framework of this discipline in order that 
they may better serve in their chosen area of endeavor. 
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Classroom Instruction and the 
Discipline of Distribution 


It is the purpose of this article to discuss classroom 
instruction in that phase of the discipline of distribution 
which is carried on in cooperative part-time distributive 
education programs in the public secondary schools of 
the United States. This article deals primarily with the 
basic course content which should be taught in such 
courses. 


What To Teach 


Job Relations. Since a student must have a distribu- 
tive position in order to be a member of a cooperative 
part-time course, one of the first areas in which instrue- 
tion must be given is that of securing a job. After the 
student has secured employment he must then be taught 
how to keep his position and be successful in it. Such 
instruction must inelude those principles of human rela- 
tions which enable the student to adjust to his employers 
and fellow employees, and to work efficiently with them. 

Functions of Distribution. Students should be made 
aware of the vastness and the importance of the task of 
getting goods from the producer to the consumer. As 
a minimum in this area the following functions of distri- 
bution should be taught: buying, selling, transportation, 
storage, standardization and grading, financing, risking, 
and market information. 

Distributive Institutions. The course content should 
include material on the nature of the following distrib- 
utive firms and how they further the total process of 
distributing the nation’s goods: commission houses, 
wholesale houses, mail order houses, discount houses, 
brokerage firms, and retail stores. As service establish- 
ments and other distributive institutions become promi- 
nent training stations, it becomes essential that classroom 
instruction also recognizes the importance of such insti- 
tutions. 

The significance and operation of organized exchanges 
dealing in grains, commodities, stocks and bonds, tea, 
coffee, sugar, and livestock should receive attention in 
the course in distribution. 

Retailing. Since, at the present time, the majority of 
cooperative part-time students receive the on-the-job 
phase of their education in retail stores, it is only natural 
that special emphasis in the classroom should be placed 
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on this distributive institution. Typical areas of instruec- 
tion should inelude historical aspects of retailing, pres- 
ent significance of retailing, types of retail stores, loca- 
tion, layout, buying, selling, organization, merchandise 
display, personnel management, store mathematics, and 
opportunities for advancement. 

Advertising. Modern distribution owes much of its 
effectiveness to advertising. A course in distribution 
would, therefore, be incomplete unless some classroom 
time were devoted to this activity. Some of the topics to 
be considered should include media, headlines, illustra- 
tions, copy, layout, and advertising ethics. 

It is not implied that the suggestions which have been 
submitted on ‘‘ What to Teach’’ compose the whole body 
of the discipline of distribution. They are submitted as 
being some of the essentials which should be presented in 
this field of learning. In some schools this content is 
divided into several different courses. For example, sepa- 
rate courses in business arithmetic, salesmanship, and 
advertising may be required for distributive students 
before they enter the cooperative part-time distributive 
edueation course. 

It must be kept in mind, too, that a part of the class- 
room instruction must be adapted to the various positions 
which the individual students hold in the distributive 
field. This means that in addition to the basic subject 
matter suggested, the teacher must help each individual 
student acquire knowledge which applies specifically to 
his own job. The basic Iearnings are a foundation upon 
which the student can build a lifetime career in the 


- field of distribution. The specific learnings help him to 


sueceed in an initial position in that field. 


How To Teach 


In presenting a complete sales story the expert sales- 
man uses a variety of methods. He tells about his prod- 
uct or services. He shows it. He demonstrates it. He 
gets the customer to participate in the demonstration. 
So it is with the expert distributive education teacher— 
he uses a wide variety of teaching techniques and 
methods in the classroom. 

Since such a large amount of subject matter must be 
covered, it is essential that the distributive education 
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The distributive education course must provide for many different learning activities in the classroom. 


teacher use the ‘‘telling’’ or ‘‘lecture’’ method expertly 
in teaching a part of the what and why of distribution. 
Students must also be taught how to do countless things. 
Therefore, the teacher must be able to show students 
through expert demonstration how to perform the many 
tasks which the student must perform in a typical store. 

Distributive occupations require a large variety of 
activities on the part of employees and management. 
So, too, must the distributive education course provide 
for many diffierent learning activities in the classroom 
on the part of the students. 

Classroom Activitics. In a recent research study over 
400 students currently enrolled in cooperative part-time 
distributive education courses in Illinois were asked to 
evaluate a list of 25 typical classroom activities. They 
were to rate these activities on a seale of 5 through 1 
according to the value which these activities had in as- 
sisting them to learn things needed to succeed on the job. 
Here are the activities in the order of value assigned 
to them by the students: listening to talks by business- 
men; giving sales demonstrations before class; viewing 
movies related to the selling field; directed class discus- 
sion of problems met on the job; directed class discus- 
sion of text material; field trips to other communities 
during class time; field trips to businesses in local com- 
munity during class time; individual conferences with 
the teacher about job or other problems; taking objective 
examinations; observing sales demonstrations in class 
and giving constructive criticism; putting window dis- 
plays in classroom show window; viewing sound-slide 
films and movies; putting interior displays in classroom 
display units; studying individually during class period ; 
getting individual help from teacher on classroom assign- 
ments; studying in small groups during class period; 
preparing projects such as job manuals and merchandise 
manuals; making analyses of store jobs; doing research 
on an individual topic and preparing a written report 
on it; listening to classroom lectures by teacher; writing 
essay examinations; listening to special reports by indi- 
vidual students; participating in and listening to panel 
discussions; preparing skits, plays, or other programs 
to be presented before school assemblies, over radio or 
TV, before service clubs or other groups; and _ partici- 
pating in skits, plays, or other programs before various 
school and nonschool groups, or over radio or TV. 

Improving the Classroom Phase of Instruction. Persons 
who have participated in a cooperative part-time distrib- 
utive education course in high school, and who, after 
high school graduation, have continued successfully in a 
distributive occupation, are in a position to be valuable 
eritics of such programs. Accordingly, in the research 
study previously cited, a group of graduates were asked 
to suggest ways for improving the classroom phase of 
instruction. Here is a list of suggestions received from 
63 of those graduates: provide adequate equipment, 
have more up-to-date textbooks and instructional mate- 
rials, have more field trips to all types of stores, provide 
larger classroom, invite more businessmen and successful 
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graduates to speak to the class, have more display proj- 
ects, provide more challenging projects and classroom 
activities for each student, sponsor a well-organized 
distributive education club, secure actual merchandise 
with which to work, use more audio-visual aids that are 
up to date, discuss jobs and problems of individual stu- 
dents more, install full-sized window for display prac- 
tice, organize classwork into specific related units of 
study, organize the whole program so that it operates 
smoothly and correlates with the on-the-job training, 
offer some type of prevoecational courses in sophomore 
and junior years, provide training in personnel manage- 
ment and supervision, secure greater variety of training 
and have stations available when school starts, use good 
sales promotion techniques in selling distributive educa- 
tion, give more opportunity for students to speak before 
groups, have more sales demonstrations, have students 
raise money to spend on annual party or dinner, make 
subject matter more varied, organize class into groups 
according to types of stores they work in, select students 
more carefully, select teachers who can handle students 
and keep them interested, students should be required 
to take bookkeeping and business arithmetic before dis- 
tributive education, teach students how to set up own 
businesses, and teach each student the fundamentals of 
advertising. 

The two factors which are most important to the sue- 
cess of the classroom phase of the cooperative part-time 
distributive education programs are (a) the teacher- 
coordinator, and (b) the students. 

The teacher-coordinator should be a person who: 

1. Is thoroughly educated as a teacher with a strong 
background in marketing, retailing, salesmanship, adver- 
tising, methods and materials in cooperative-type edu- 
cational programs, organization and administration of 
distributive education programs, and philosophy of voea- 
tional education 

2. Is enthusiastic and energetic about his job 

3. Has practical experience in the field of distribution 

4. Has the type of personality which enables him to 
work successfully with students, fellow teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and employers 

5. Is full of initiative and is willing to experiment 
with a nontraditional type of education. 

The students should be persons who: 

1. Have at least average intelligence 

2. Are interested in the field of distribution 

53. Have a large amount of energy, enthusiasm, ini- 
tiative, dependability, honesty, and cooperativeness 

4. Are as interested in securing an education as they 
are in earning money. 


In Conclusion 


Classroom instruction for the discipline of distribu- 
tion is but a part of the total educational program in 
which students participate in the public educational 
institutions of the United States. As such it should do 
its share in preparing students to lead well-adjusted, 
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When objectives are clear cut and educationally sound, coordination is purposeful and effective. 


full, and successful lives. It should help students to ae- 
quire such habits of study that they can continue to 
acquire more education in either a formal or an informal 
manner. It should assist students in acquiring such 
habits of work that they can make for themselves success- 
ful careers in business. It should do its share in making 


the complex task of getting the nation’s goods from the 
producer to the consumer in a more efficient, less eostly 
manner. If the classroom instruction for the field of 
distribution does its part in achieving these results, then 
its existence as a part of the total educational program 
is justified. 


Coordination Practices and the 
Discipline of Distribution 


One of the fundamentals of the cooperative part-time 
program is the correlation of instruction with the pro- 
eram’s objectives and the career goals of the individual 
student. This correlation process requires several spe- 
cific techniques if the coordinator is to fully understand 
the student’s job needs, and if the trainee is to learn 
that part of the discipline of distribution which will 
prove most valuable to him. 

Among the problems faced by distributive educators 
are (a) the increase in size and complexity of distribu- 
tive organizations, (b) the expansion and character of 
markets, (¢) the accelerating tempo of scientifie and 
technological change, (d) the development of new tools 
for making rational business decisions, and (e) the 
changing role of public education. Just what part of 
this discipline should be taught, when it should be 
taught, and who should teach it (business or school) is 
determined by a process ealled coordination. 


Coordination Defined 


Many good definitions of coordination have been 
phrased. One which has proved to be exceptionally work- 
able is the following presented by Blackler (BUSINESS 
Epucation ForumM—April ’52, p. 14). ‘‘Coordination is 
the process of linking or tying together of the elements 
of a training program for the purpose of achieving maxi- 
mum effectiveness and satisfaction.’’ This ‘‘linking or 
tying together’’ of the numerous individual facets pro- 
duces a functioning entity which is the training pro- 
gram. 
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Some of the major activities generally considered to 
be a part of coordination are: 

1. Conduct community and school surveys 

2. Assist and work with advisory group 

3. Interview prospective employers, sponsors and stu- 
dents 

4. Establish favorable working relations with school 
faculty and administration 

5. Initiate and conduct parent conferences and home 
visits 

6. Develop training plans for trainees 

7. Develop or procure adequate training materials for 
related classroom, group, and individual instruction 

8. Visit training stations to observe student trainees 
for training and consultation 

9. Make periodic evaluations of trainees’ progress 
and of the training stations 

10. Identify adult training needs and organize needed 
programs. 

Coordination makes possible meaningful application of 
the discipline of distribution at a time and place where 
its application of such can be most effective. Further, 
through coordination, it can be determined which parts 
of the discipline are needed next by the trainee. It then 
follows that when objectives are clear cut and education- 
ally sound, coordination is purposeful and effective. 


Coordination Practices 


There are many coordination practices followed by 
coordinators of cooperative programs that are successful 
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A written plan provides for systematic scheduling of the job experiences the trainee will receive. 


and worthy of passing along. Ten of these practices, 
particularly pertinent to the carrying out of the dis- 
cipline of distribution, are presented here. 

1. Individual Coordination Records. For each student 
trainee a 5 by 8 inch record card is maintained showing 
the following: date of initial employment, training ob- 
jective, sponsor, special placement considerations, and 
space for date and comment on each visitation, including 
notations on immediate training needs. This ecard serves 
as a reminder of the progress and special needs of each 
student when planning detailed instructional outlines 
for forthcoming classes. These cards are reviewed prior 
to each visitation and they can also serve as a starting 
point for periodic reports to the state supervisor or 
principal. 

2. Trainees Weekly Reports. Each trainee completes 
a form listing for the previous week the hours worked, 
duties performed, problems faced, and the training re- 
ceived. Students need to be taught what to observe on 
the job as well as how to report these observations intelli- 
gently. The coordinator will have to work earefully with 
the students to make sure they understand the value of 
such reports. Each report should be reviewed before 
placing it in the student’s folder. 


3. Written Training Plans. A written plan provides 
for systematic scheduling of the job experiences the 
trainee will receive. Starting with the career objective 
of the student certain areas of on-the-job learning are 
identified, usually at a meeting of the student, the spon- 
sor, and the coordinator. A detailed plan of training is 


set up for the succeeding 6 to 10 week period. During - 


the training period, repeated conferences of this kind 
allow for development of further detailed plans. This 
procedure makes the emplover or sponsor aware of the 
training he must provide. The coordinator is able to 
correlate classroom instruction with experiences he knows 
the student is to have on the job. Detailed planning of 
on-the-job training for only the immediate forthcoming 
period allows maximum flexibility of training direction 
as the student’s abilities and skills unfold; yet it also 
sets up definite areas that can be correlated to classroom 
work. 

4. Personally Obtained Work Ratings. More accurate 
periodic ratings or evaluations of trainees’ performance 
and progress are obtained through personal contacts by 
the coordinator. The student should be involved in the 
evaluative process. The employer may set up an inter- 
view with the student to discuss the form, often ecom- 
pleting it in his presence. This can be encouraged by 
delivering the evaluation form several days prior to the 
date necessary for reporting purposes. The coordinator 
ean discuss the evaluation when he picks it up. At this 
time any changes, redirection of effort, new assignments, 
or specific training needs can be determined. 

5. Training Profiles. Prior to the end of each rating 
or evaluation period the distributive student completes 
the profile indicating the degree of training he feels he 
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has received up to that point in the program. An ex- 

ample of the profile follows: 

Circle: 1—no training, 2—very little training, 3—adequate 

training, 4—great amount of training, 5—does not apply 

12345 10. Stock turnover, its importance and how it is 
handled 

12345 11. Credit policy and procedure 

12345 12. Delivery policy and schedule 


This profile can be used as a guide for the coordinator 
in discussing the trainee’s progress with his employer or 
sponsor. The employer benefits by seeing in what areas 
training has been successful, and in what areas training 
has been incomplete. The trainee gets a visual picture 
of his progress from one evaluation to the the next in 
terms of actual accomplishments. The profile gives the 
coordinator another means of determining the individual 
needs of his students. 

Some coordinators want both the trainee and the on- 
the-job trainer to fill out the profile independently of 
each other. By comparing the two it can be seen what 
each party feels has been accomplished. 

6. Assignment Sheets. The assignment sheet is made 
up of specific questions, projects, or problems with 
selected references on the particular phase of distribution 
eovered. A typical assignment sheet would deal with a 
single topic such as price lining, sales cost ratios, or 
advertising layout. The coordinator determines the prob- 
lem or instructional need of the student then selects the 
prepared assignment sheet which will provide the great- 
est help. The assignment sheet is usually coded. This 
facilitates keeping records of completed assignments and 
assists in review activities. Often the individual assign- 
ment sheets can be assembled into a substantial term or 
year long project. 

7. Curriculum Reviews With Advisory Group. The 
advisory committee can be used in many ways to assist 
the coordination of the program. One practice is to use 
the advisory committee to make periodic curriculum re- 
views. The firsthand knowledge of members provides an 
excellent check on classroom offerings, on the direction 
of on-the-job experiences, on trends in certain occupa- 
tional areas, and as a source of related instructional 
material. Considerable advance notice of curriculum re- 
view meetings must be given to allow individual members 
time for preparation. The committee chairman may as- 
sign certain distributive areas to each member, thus as- 
suring coverage of the entire field. 

8. End of Year Conference. Sometime during the last 
several weeks of the school year a meeting is scheduled 
with the following people: the trainee, the employer or 
sponsor, the coordinator, the personnel director, and 
often the high school guidance counselor. At this time a 
discussion is held regarding the student’s potential and 
possible success in distribution, ability and progress dur- 
ing the training period, and plans for future training 
and development. The student gains considerable confi- 
dence from such a meeting in that he obtains a full 
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The human aspects of coordination determine whether some of the mechanical aspects will function. 


understanding of his present capabilities and of what he 
might do in the future. 


9. Field Trips. Field trips are certainly not new to 
coordinators, and are mentioned merely to emphasize 
their contribution to the learning of certain phases of 
the distributive discipline. Field trips with proper pre- 
visit study and discussion followed up by review and 
testing can fill in many niches and gaps not possible by 
other methods. The coordinator must take care to review 
the exact purpose of the field trip with the firm being 
visited so that the ‘‘must know’’ content is covered, 


10. Designation of Firm Coordinators. Where a single 
business has several trainees it is often best to have 
management designate a coordinator from its own staff. 
This individual represents the firm in all matters con- 
cerning the school training program. This will prove 
especially helpful where several distributive education 
coordinators have trainees placed in this one firm. With 
the help of the firm coordinator the city supervisor or 
senior coordinator! can set up for the firm a class for 


1 Where the position of city supervisor does not exist, individual high 
school coordinators working in the same metropolitan area may select one 
of their members to serve as spokesman. This individual is known as a 
senior coordinator. The designation may be formalized by a_ yearly 
election or given automatically to the individual with the greatest length 
of service in the metropolitan area. 


sponsors on the training of distributive education stu- 
dents. Such classes prior to each school year assure 
smoother working relations with the sponsors and a 
better educational program. 

Education for distribution faces a future which is be- 
coming increasingly complex and varied. The new scope 
and up-graded level of distributive occupations is fore- 
ing greater demands on coordinators to maintain strong 
correlation between job experiences and classroom in- 
struction. This means that coordination time must be 
even more carefully utilized than in the past. To meet 
this challenge, distributive education coordinators must 
assuredly have a well established program plan and then 
coordinate it vigorously and effectively. 

A critical measure of a good distributive education 
program is that the coordinator is doing an effective job 
of coordination, and not just following a certain set of 
practices. The human aspects of coordination determine 
whether some of the mechanical aspects, such as the prac- 
tices suggested here, will function. 


Epitor’s Note: Samples of the forms described in this article can 
be obtained by writing to Harland E. Samson, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
An addressed and stamped envelope should be enclosed with your 
request. 


Small Business and the Discipline of Distribution 


This is, one must admit, a rather awkward title. It 
seems so because of terms which are new to our ears— 
the discipline of distribution. For a moment it seems 
almost pretentious, as though through polysyllabie pro- 
fundity we were trying to say that the field has become 
of age and demands recognition. This is true. If we 
were to be honest with ourselves, it would almost be 
necessary to admit that prior to the introduction of the 
income tax there was little or no real knowledge of the 
field of distribution. Until the census of retailing and 
wholesaling was published there was not much to know 
about it. Added to this is the fact that the tools of busi- 
ness statistics are relatively few. 
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Our problem is to create from the raw trade associ- 
ation data which is beginning to be amassed, and from 
the retail and other censuses the actual picture of what 
ean be done about it. For example, by applying some 
rather meager tools to the 1954 census of business one 
can find some surprising data and can really learn just 
how important small business operation is to the entire 
field of retailing. A person also can learn all sorts of 
odd things that before the censuses of business were only 
matters of conjecture. 

It surprises some people to learn that more merchan- 
dise is sold in towns under 5000 population than is sold 
in eities of over one-half million. We need not argue 


To prepare a man to operate his own business today requires education at new levels. 


over probabilities through the census data; we can check 
the evidence. Many people think of the city as a place 
of large stores. Actually 72 percent of the businesses 
in the large cities have a volume of $50,000 to $199,999. 
Ninety-one percent of the total retail sales in service 
stations, 70 percent of the total sales in farm equipment, 
69 percent of the sales in hardware, 62 percent of the 
sales in drugs, and 54 percent of the total furniture sales 
is handled in businesses with less than nine employees. 

These new facts constitute part of the information 
that is now available if we as business and distributive 
educators are willing to make use of new tools and data 
at our disposal. However, much of the real discipline of 
distribution has yet to be developed in lines other than 
department stores and grocery stores. These two lines, 
thanks to their magnificent trade organizations, have de- 
veloped their own information. It would be a mistake, 
however, to consider this the alpha and omega of the 
real information about distribution. 


An Expanding Discipline 

There are marvelous things waiting to be done in other 
areas of distribution that are virtually untapped. There 
are new methods of measuring community sales potential 
and new ways of measuring the merchandising effective- 
ness of various lines of goods. More interesting are the 
rapidly approaching changes in wholesale service to 
smaller stores. 

As one moves into the area of small business manage- 
ment he begins to realize that we have only begun to 


utilize the new information which is just coming into. 


existence. Have you ever tried to look up retail informa- 
tion in The World Almanac for 19302 There the infor- 
mation of value to distributors is so scarce as to hardly 
be worth considering ; but look at the data available now. 

All this has implications for distributive education 
in the field of small business. A short time ago, a teacher- 
coordinator could recommend boys to chain store man- 
agement without being apprehensive as to whether or not 
they knew anything about store location studies, adver- 
tising layout, show ecard writing, and stock control 
systems, or even such old, tried and true standbys as the 
ratios of a profit and loss statement and the balance 
sheet. After all, the chain and the department stores 
had their own location surveys, they had specialists in 
stock control systems, and they provided a monthly 
bulletin to tell the department head about his operating 
averages. They sent down the budget forms and the 
open-to-buy figures. All the boy needed was to be able 
to read them. He did not have to know how they were 
made up or the various systems of doing these things. 
He was only required, in the beginning of his training, 
to be able to sell and practice good human relations. 

But to prepare a man to operate his own business 
today requires education at a level and in directions that 
we have not even considered. There are many skills in 
which he needs to be commercially competent, many 
types of specialized knowledge such as control and ac- 
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counting ratios that he needs to master, and much 
marketing information such as the number of customers 
required for a type of business or how to find a good 
location that he must have at his command. 

A great deal of this information was not even avail- 
able less than 20 years ago. The grocers in Cincinnati, 
meeting at night after they had closed their stores, 
stumbled on to some of the practices in stock control that 
helped develop the modern supermarket. Edward <A. 
Filene’s book The Model Stock Plan is only 25 years old. 
Here was the Henry Ford of retailing yet more retailers 
have a better idea of nuclear physics than they do of 
Filene’s ideas. 

Our field is new. It is so new that we are getting raw 
material that we don’t know quite how to handle. In 
many of the newer branches of retailing such as shop- 
ping centers, self service, credit selling, and packaging, 
basic information is still being gathered. Now as long 
as we train for the large store occupations we are safe. 
The large store can afford to hire experts to work out its 
special problems. But if distributive education is to 
provide education for efficient small business operation, 
we must expand our concept of the discipline of distri- 
bution, and some of it will be as recent as the latest trade 
journal. 

There is a tremendous need for small business train- 
ing. More than one-half of the businesses that start in 
the retail field are bankrupt within less than five years. 
Much of this could be eliminated, for the major cause 
given by Dun and Bradstreet is incompetence. The use 
of such a general term as incompetence reveals the very 
weakness.of the information in our field. What does the 
word mean? We need to know the specific causes of fail- 
ure. These have yet to be discovered. Then some of the 
waste due to incompetence may be eliminated. 


What Is the Discipline? 


The discipline of distribution can be either a mish- 
mash of other fields; a watered down psychology, soci- 
ology, basic economics, arithmetic, and speech; or it can 
be a really specific body of knowledge—precise and di- 
rectly to the point. It is time that the field of distribu- 
tion and its educational counterpart, distributive educa- 
tion, leave the area of speculation and begin to measure 
objectively what should be taught on various educational 
levels, remaining ever alert to the new information avail- 
able and yet to come. 

However, if this knowledge is to have meaning it 
would be well for distributive educators to have a hand 
in the creation of the discipline. As pointed out earlier, 
there is much available information that was undreamed 
of before. There is a great deal more to be discovered, 
and when revealed it must be as precise, applicable and 
useful as that of other sciences. The test of the disci- 
pline of distribution will probably be the impact that 
distributive educators can provide on small business 
training, for the large establishements can, in a pinch, 
prepare their own personnel. 
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Adult Education and the Discipline of Distribution 


How does the discipline of distribution, as defined in 
the previous articles, apply to adult education? Is it of 
greater or lesser importance to the adult as he relates it 
to himself and his occupation? Could it be that the 
teaching methods used in vocational education are more 
significant in the adult field than for in-school youth? 
Are there areas in which distributive educators should 
assume leadership in providing content? These are some 
of the questions which all of us might well explore. 


Are There Differences? 


Distributive education teacher-coordinators who have 
had the experience of teaching adult classes are the first 
to say that there is a marked contrast in methods of 
teaching adults and those used in teaching high school 
students. In fact, if a teacher were to use the same ap- 
proach and the same instructional methods in an evening 
school program that prevail in a high school program, 
the chances would be great that his enrollment would 
drop sharply and that his class would not be very suc- 
cessful. If, on the other hand, he were to use essentially 
the same content as in a high school program, but were 
to adjust his method of presentaticn to an adult group, 
his class could very well prove highly successful. 

Using one community as an example will illustrate that 
which is typical of what takes place in the promotion of a 
high school cooperative program among businessmen, 
especially in smaller communities. When the content of 
the high school course of study was explained, one busi- 
nessman immediately said, ‘‘I wish we had had this kind 
of preparation when I was in high school.’’ When it 
was pointed out to the group that an evening program 
could be arranged for them also, their response was, 
‘*Let’s do so; and let’s use the same topics that you have 
submitted for the high school program.’’ Evening classes 
that materialized in this and similar cases have been well 
received, especially where the presentation was suited 
to adults. 

In another community, a management course was 
organized for small business. The local advisory com- 
mittee selected appropriate topics. They were topics for 
top management on policy making, staffing, organizing, 
control, and the like. Enrollment was limited to owners 
and managers of small businesses. The committee also 
suggested highly respected and successful businessmen 
as instructors for certain phases of the content. The 
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school selected a qualified and competent conference 
leader to coordinate the program. The class that ma- 
terialized was composed of owners and managers of small 
manufacturing concerns. Some had a high school edu- 
cation and others were college graduates. One person 
had a degree in marketing from a recognized institution 
of higher learning. He remarked about the value of the 
instruction as follows: ‘‘It brings out the significance of 
some of the things that I paid very little attention to 
while in college.’’ Another significant viewpoint was 
expressed by one of the course instructors who is a col- 
lege professor of accounting. He remarked, ‘‘ These men 
are really most enthusiastic, and yet it is the same kind 
of thing I struggle to put across each day to many of my 
students at the college.’’ Both examples have been cited, 
not with the purpose of minimizing the importance of 
either content or methodology nor to pit one against the 
other, but to point up a fundamental philosophy particu- 
larly applicable to vocationally approved adult classes. 
In both examples, similar content is offered and different 
methods of presentation are applied, but this is not all. 
The fact that promotion of new classes in vocational 
education is made through an advisory committee helps 
keep the content ‘‘on-the-beam.’’ It is through the ad- 
visory committee that the businesses have had an oppor- 
tunity to express their needs, and in the. promotion of 
classes they have automatically set the stage for an 
eager and receptive student. This, together with the re- 
quirement in vocational education that the class is open 
only to those who are employed or engaged in the busi- 
nesses concerned, ensures a group with similar interests 
and similar problems. If this type of promotion is con- 
sidered a part of methodology, then it assumes major 
importance. The preparation which precedes class meet- 
ings and the standards for instructors and enrollees help 
to provide a setting where the content takes on great 
significance—it is presented at a time and place when 
it has a direct and immediate bearing on the problems of 
the group. 


History of the Discipline of Distribution : 


Is there a distinct body of knowledge for those in 
the adult field of distribution who wish to upgrade them- 
selves? There are, of course, exceptions, but it is safe to 
say that where vocational methods have been applied in 
the promotion of classes there has developed over the 
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By spotlighting management, a better approach to long-range planning for all levels should result. 


years a body of knowledge distinctly distributive in na- 
ture. Most distributive education courses have been con- 
structed to serve specific needs, but, until recently, have 
not been integrated into a unified, over-all, long-range 
program. Such familiar course titles as Techniques of 
Selling, Merchandise Information, Advertising, and Dis- 
play are examples of courses established in the early 
years of adult distributive education. Whether right or 
wrong, it seems that the employee was the first to get 
nation-wide attention. The lecture method soon proved 
inadequate, so lectures, as such, were discouraged in 
favor of more informal meetings and the conference 
technique. Along with the subjects listed were others 
which may today be questioned as belonging to the dis- 
eipline of distribution such as related speech, related 
English, related mathematics, and personality courses. 
Because of the nature of the subject matter in these 
courses, the enrollment often was heterogeneous in 
nature. Some of the enrollees were not employed in a 
distributive occupation and did not have specific voca- 
tional objectives in mind. Because of this, there fre- 
quently was a question as to whether they were voca- 
tionally approvable. As a result, many vocational edu- 
eators preferred to shift such classes out of a strictly 
vocational program into one which could not be ques- 
tioned—a general adult class, nonvocational in nature. 

During World War IT, emphasis shifted, to some ex- 
tent, from employee training to the supervisory level. 
Short, well-defined supervisory courses were developed 
along the four-step method: (a) prepare the learner by 
putting him at ease, finding out what he knows, creating 
the desire, and so forth; (b) present the lesson by a 
combination of telling, showing, questioning and demon- 
strating step by step; (c) apply the lesson by getting 
the person to perform, and (d) evaluate the teaching by 
a follow-up with the point in mind that if the learner 
has not learned, the instructor has not taught. 

Some of these classes were highly successful insofar 
as adult training courses were concerned, and many of 
them led to development of special courses in specific 
fields. Because of the success with supervisory courses, 
similar methods were used in developing certain em- 
ployee courses, such as salesmanship, sales courses for 
bankers, personality, conference leading, how to teach, 
and so on. Some of these were quite appropriately re- 
ferred to as ‘‘eanned, packaged deals’’ and obviously 
some of them could not be appropriately called discipline 
subjects. These types of courses used the instructional 
techniques to an overexaggerated extent. They were so 
well organized that practically anyone could be trained 
to repeat the words step by step. They proved to be so 
mechanical and so methodical that in some cases the en- 
rollees not only recognized it, but were actually insulted 
by them. Advisory committees, where they existed at all, 
no longer determined the needed subjects; they merely 
were sold a ‘‘canned’’ course by a good promoter. Me- 
thodology, carried to excess, caused many programs of 
this sort to fall by the wayside. 
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In recent years, emphasis has spotlighted management 
skills, an area which was seriously neglected in the past. 
Until now, classes for employees and supervisors have 
had little continuity and consequently almost no en- 
couragement from business because of lack of interest 
on the part of top management. By placing the spotlight 
on management and serving their needs first, a better 
approach to future long-range planning for all levels 
should result. 


Administrative Management Courses 


Administrative management courses concern them- 
selves mainly with the subject of policy making, money, 
markets, and men, with emphasis placed on management 
as a skill and ability in itself. Once management has 
been recognized as a skill, it can be applied to any type 
of small business. Once a body of knowledge has been 
built which helps develop these, skills in an individual, 
it can be applied to any small business, whether it’s 
managing a manufacturing concern, a restaurant, a 
department store, a service station, or what not. This 
does not infer that special classes should not be organ- 
ized in management for each of the industries. This 
might even be desirable if there is sufficient need and 
interest in doing so. This has recently been done in the 
restaurant industry, and for home builders and others. 
The topic headings for a management course in fish 
packing and distributing companies used these topics 
as applied to their field: What is meant by the manage- 
ment problem? Financial management, new product 
development, market analysis, distribution from the 
brokers point of view, and distribution policies? 

Then, too, when it séems advisable, classes for specific 
areas of management on a more intensive basis may be 
organized, such as recordkeeping for small businesses, 
effective personnel and communication problems, and 
credit department practices. 


What Shall We Look To in the Future? 


The November 1959, issue of Nations Business in the 
section entitled ‘‘Executive Trends’’ indicates that in 
the 1960’s we can expect to see the further development 
of research and professionalization of managers. Though 
it is doubtful that the 60’s will witness the arrival of 
the predicted time when business executives will have 
to be certified as to their qualifications for managing, 
management today is increasingly more exacting. It in- 
volves planning, organizing, controlling, and promoting 
of sales, which is exactly what distributive educators 
are spotlighting today. 

As we reflect on the past and consider the future, are 
there not some occupational areas that have been neg- 
lected? For example: Through the trade and industrial 
program, there are many well-trained men in the skills 
of the trades, such as the chef, the plumber, and the 
electrician, just to mention a few. When some of these 
men decide to own and operate their own businesses, 
how well prepared are they in the management fune- 
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tions? Have they had any management training? Is 
this not a responsibility of qualified distributive edu- 
eators? To the contributor’s knowledge we have only a 
few cases where skilled tradesmen have taken courses in 
sales and distribution, and fewer yet in management. 
For those tradesmen who sell, or for those who manage 
a business, there is an area of need. The restaurant in- 
dustry, with many of its owners and managers being 
former chefs and cooks, is very interested in adult man- 
agement classes. Agri-business is another example, when 
it involves selling and management of farm equipment, 
grain and feed products. Should we not, therefore, con- 


sider this area and provide the leadership necessary 
for training in marketing and management? If we look 
at adult distributive education from this point of view, 
a broad and vast area opens up. 

Out of all of this, let us not forget to think in terms 
of a step-by-step development of individual programs, 
growing into a long-range curriculum to serve the needs 
of the important area of distribution. Such a program 
should be planned so that it will encourage everyone in 
the field to see the full significance of a continuing edu- 
eation. Such a program would be a positive approach to 
the many problems of our domestic economy. 


Teacher Education and the 
Discipline of Distribution 


The closer the tie between teacher education and dis- 
tribution the more vital will be local distributive edu- 
cation programs. Teacher education cannot be bound up 
exclusively in methods of teaching, philosophy and the 
psychology of learning. It must also involve itself with 
the substance and procedure of the distributive economy. 
It must be responsive to current requirements in dis- 
tribution. It must be able to give identity to changes, 
trends and aspirations of a keenly competitive, free 
enterprise system. It must avail itself of opportunities 
to provide courses, materials, and experiences which, 
when properly related to professional preparation, will 
lead to imaginative and practical instructional programs 
in distributive education. 


Relating the Goals 


To accomplish these content objectives, the teacher- 
educator needs to relate his goals to those of the college 
faculty specializing in the functions and organization 
of distribution. Services to be provided by the teacher- 
education program need also to be in balance with super- 
visory emphases in the distributive education division of 
the State Department of Education. The way should 
be open for a ready flow of information and ideas to, 
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from, and through the teacher education center, the 
office of the state supervisor, and local distributive edu- 
cation programs. Contributions available through many 
sources and people should be coordinated in the interests 
of a dynamic instructional program serving career 
development in distribution and implementing economic 
growth and strength at the local level. 

How does the teacher-educator go about his task? Let 
us look at several possibilities. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the teacher-educator whose ap- 
pointment to a university faculty allows him to be at- 
tached to a school or department of distribution. He is 
then in close contact with professional associations and 
materials which stimulate and broaden his understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of distribution. He is continu- 
ally alert to changes affecting career development and 
the economies of distribution. The means to a vital dis- 
tributive education program lie in an identifiable cur- 
riculum which spans the broad field of distribution. 
The application of understandings in today’s market 
place and the projection of their implications in terms 
of career potential 10 to 20 vears hence, gives vocational 
practicality to course offerings. It is the business of the 
teacher-educator to know what needs to be taught. It is 
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his business to see that those he prepares for distributive 
education are curriculum-minded and curriculum-ori- 
ented. In a school of distribution, the teacher-educator 
has faculty associates who are especially qualified by 
training and experience in distribution to provide tech- 
nical content and stimulation for the teacher-education 
program. 


Clarification of Goals 


We have long known that the name, distributive edu- 
cation, needs an explanation. Perhaps we should be 
grateful for this because it does give us the opportunity 
to clarify for others our goals and functions. For in- 
stance, it opens the way for the teacher-educator to talk 
with subject matter faculty about courses they are offer- 
ing. Together they will be able to find ways to include 
in the objectives of these courses, some emphases tied to 
the needs of distributive education coordinators. Indeed 
it has been the contributor’s experience that faculty 
members are eager to locate points where application of 
their subject fields will provide breadth and motivation 
for their students. 

For example, in a principles of advertising course, 
the instructor can parallel the study of advertising in 
relation to large operations with the development of ad- 
vertising programs suitable to businesses with under 25 
employees, small budgets, conservative philosophy and 
limited media. It is with this size business that the 
coordinator seems to have his greatest responsibility as 
consultant and training director. 


Relationship to Management 


In a personnel management elass, the instructor can 
focus attention on selection criteria for part-time em- 
ployees and the development of promotional potential 
through a planned sequence of training activities. Or 
students may study merit rating and determine the 
tangible evidences in behavior, as well as production, 
upon which such ratings are based. One such class made 
improvements on a distributive education trainee rating 
device and developed a new procedure for its use. This 
proved profitable and practical for all students enrolled 
in the course and has developed closer cooperative plan- 
ning between the teacher-educator and the faculty mem- 
ber concerned. 

Another example can be found in an economics of 
consumption class. Here an instructor asked the help of 
the teacher-educator in planning his course, since many 
of the summer school students would be coordinators. 
By redesigning his usual framework of material, he was 
able to present vividly the distributive education pro- 
gram as a liaison service between the marketing and 
consumption forces in a community. 

We have found also that participation in the state 
Distributive Education Clubs of America program of 
work can be a fruitful experience for college faculty 
members, and lead to strengthened cooperative relation- 
ships on campus and out in the distributive programs 
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themselves. Arranged through the state club sponsor, 
the teacher-educator has made available for college 
classes the standards and judging criteria of club con- 
test activities. These have been used as assigned proj- 
ects and as performance guides in such courses as mar- 
keting, visual merchandising, and sales management. 
And faculty members have served as judges at district 
and state club meetings or have trained and assigned 
students as consultants and judges for contests. 

There are three other examples of activities involving 
the faculty which should be mentioned before passing 
on to the teacher-educator’s responsibilities for good 
teaching in distributive education programs. All would 
be effected in cooperation with the state distributive 
education service. 

1. Faculty members may be invited to conduct clinics 
for coordinators who come to campus for a day and a 
half of intensive study on some phase of distribution. Or 
they may go to a central community and work with a 
group of nearby coordinators in afternoon and evening 
sessions devoted to one function or new techniques of 
distribution. 

2. Teacher-coordinators are constantly preparing spe- 
cial curriculum units or lessons for use locally. When 
expanded and edited these materials can add to the con- 
tent of distribution as taught by other coordinators. 
Subject matter specialists of the faculty, serving on a 
review committee for distributive education, will make 
valuable contributions in materials development. 

3. Faculty members may share with distributive edu- 
cation programs special studies, resource files, current 
reports and the like. .For instance, a product informa- 
tion file used in the study of textiles at the college may 
be reproduced with only small expense and made avail- 
able to coordinators through the office of the state super- 
visor. Or studies, projects, and visuals completed by 
the faculty or by students may be loaned for exhibit 
at the annual coordinators’ conference. 


Whatever the situation, the teacher-edueator should 
seek out for his faculty associates in distribution ways 
to remove barriers to the understanding of distributive 
education’s objectives. By so doing he will stimulate 
opportunities to increase subject matter competency for 
those preparing to teach in distributive education and 
for those already in charge of distributive education 
programs. 


Basic Foundation 


Sound training and experiences in distribution, as 
part of coordinator preparation and continuing growth, 
give integrity to the distributive education curriculum. 
We must never lose sight of the fact that distributive 
education is an instructional program. It is bound up 
in the vocational needs of those entering distribution 
and those progressing to all career levels. The teacher- 
coordinator is an educator. It is his job to know what 
to teach, when to teach and how to teach. He will value 
the guidance of an advisory committee. He will study 
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survey results. He will seek the advice of training spon- 
sors and employers. He will read. He will relate these 
findings to his background in distribution. He will 
observe. Then he will decide how the curriculum should 
be adapted, what emphases are to be made, and what 
learning activities are needed to achieve desired results. 

It is the teacher-educator’s responsibility to help all 
those who have teaching assignments in distributive 
education to become effective educators. This would 
include not only teacher-coordinators but also adult in- 
structors and training sponsors. Whether directly or 
through others who have certain teacher-education duties, 
the person specifically designated teacher-educator gives 
leadership, in cooperation with the state supervisor, to 
those activities contributing to quality education. 

Just as the teacher-educator works closely with the 
faculty in distribution, so he must also cooperate with 
the faculty in education in order to gain understanding 
of the special needs of vocational instruction and learn- 
ing in distribution. His own courses will develop the 
coordinator’s job as a part of a total school program 
serving individual and community needs. He will stress 
the levels of instruction in distributive education and 
the supervisory and administrative leadership the teach- 
er-coordinator must be prepared to give to an educational 
program. These courses will be planned primarily as 
preparatory training of teacher-coordinators. 

But what about teacher-education activities planned 
especially for those already teaching distributive edu- 
cation? A few which have been encouraged jointly by 
teacher-educators and supervisors should be mentioned. 


Developing Adult Instructors 


Special training has been given coordinators to enable 
them to develop their adult instructors as proficient 
vocational teachers. The teacher-educator has used two 
publications in the Distributive Education Series of the 
U. S. Office of Education, ‘‘Selection and Training of 
Part-Time Instructors’ and ‘‘Guide for Part-Time 
Instructors,’’ as a basis for discussions and demonstra- 
tions. Coordinators have been urged to provide group 
training for local adult instructors and to plan regular 
observations and evaluations of all teaching in adult 
clinics and courses. The importance of coordination in 
adult teaching has been emphasized with special atten- 
tion given to planning time in the coordinator’s daily 
schedule for coordination visits to the employing agen- 
cies of all adults enrolled in distributive education. 
These sessions have resulted in greater interest as well 
as improved teaching techniques on the part of business 
leaders teaching distributive education classes. 

Another area of the teacher-education program re- 
ceiving special attention is a program designed to help 
training sponsors become, in fact, downtown teachers 
of cooperative students. Orientation to distributive edu- 
cation, how to train, and how to supervise units provide 
material for group sessions. In addition, through care- 
fully planned individual coordination conferences, spon- 
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sors are kept informed on classroom coverage and are 
helped to take advantage of student growth, which can 
be reflected in the application of new knowledge and 
skills at the training station. 

A third example of teacher-education activity, sparked 
by the teacher-educator but carried out by coordinators, 
is the supervision and training of student teacher-coor- 
dinators. By using a combination of group workshop 
and individual conferences, the teacher-educator has 
developed a corps of supervising coordinators especially 
prepared for this responsibility. As a result, many 
learning activities formerly stressed in the college class- 
room now can be delegated for emphasis to the real-life 
distributive education classroom and community pro- 
gram. Likewise, areas of difficulty for beginning coordi- 
nators are more easily located and the teacher-educator 
can strengthen preparatory work at the college. 


Teacher Education Program 


Planning and operating a teacher-education program 
geared to the support of those who will find their life’s 
work in distribution requires imagination and flexibility. 
Traditionally, teacher-education programs have been 
applied to subject fields. In the contributor’s opinion, 
this procedure is inadequate for distributive education. 
It loses sight of the vocational purposes of instruction. 
It stifles the creative essence of the field of distribution 
which is at the heart of successful programs. 

Teacher-coordinators now and in the future deserve 
the opportunity to involve themselves as deeply as pos- 
sible in the flow of distribution. They must not be 
separated from the challenge and impact of the distribu- 
tive economy during any aspect of their teacher-educa- 
tion experience. To do so would weaken the vitality of 
the distributive education program. A vocationally con- 
ceived and developed teacher-education program will 
provide needed balance. Its product will be professional 
educators capable of accepting the challenges of dis- 
tribution and the leadership responsibilities delegated 
by society to education. 


Editorial 
(Continued from page 4) 


Readers are urged to study these articles carefully in 
search for clues that lend assistance in making daily de- 
cisions bearing on the issues discussed. In the ardor and 
excitement of the discussion of the discipline of distribu- 
tion, many experienced distributive educators believe 
that precaution should be taken lest we lose sight of dis- 
tributive education’s relationship to other disciplines, 
particularly those that are closely related, thus isolating 
our field and becoming vulnerable to narrowness. Let’s 
keep distributive education vocational, but not narrowly 
so and also maintain good relations with business and 
with fellow educators. 

—WarreNn G. Meyer, Issue Editor 
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The purpose of this program is to offer 


teachers of business subjects an oppor- 


announces a new 


Admission is handled through the Office 
of Admission and is open to men and 


omen who hold any bachelor’s d e 
r d Ss m e Ss T e r 


June 13 to September 3, 1960. 


in 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


with 
Graduate School of Business Administration 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS Crate Shel of 


Accounting @ Business Management |_tos Angeles 7, California 
Finance @ Industrial Management Come to beautiful California 
Marketing @ Personnel Administration 


For further information, write to: 
Dr. Richard L. Williamson, Assistant Dean 


for a summer of study and recreation. 


Hookkeeping Principles 


By V. E. Breidenbaugh, Indiana 
State Teachers College; Angeline G. Lins, University 
of Wisconsin; F. H. Elwell, University of Wisconsin. 


e Here is the newest high school textbook in book- 
keeping—a complete course in double-entry bookkeep- 
ing. It is all new—the approach, the illustrations, the 
crystal-clear text, the regularly spaced problems, and 
a variety of student aids to learning. 


e In place of long chapters, this new book provides 
short learning units, each, followed by carefully de- 
veloped exercises. The advantage of the short learn- 
ing unit will be immediately recognized by the book- 
keeping teacher who has had to teach a full chapter 
before students could complete an exercise. 


e The authors have done a superb job of dynamic 
writing. Every sentence in their book interests and 
teaches; every exercise challenges and motivates. 
They are seasoned, experienced authors in the field 
of bookkeeping and accounting. Drawing on this ex- 
perience and on research studies in bookkeeping 
methodology, they have developed unit by unit a text 
that will have marked effects on the teaching of book- 
keeping for years to come. 


e Two workbooks and two complete practice sets 
supplement the text, and, in the text itself, there is 
a full set of supplementary problems. 


Examination copy on request 


PITMAN New York 36 


Testing got 
you down? 


Here’s your answer... 


NATIONAL BUSINESS 
ENTRANCE TESTS 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
General Office Clerical 
Business Fundamentals 
"Machine Calculation 
Typewriting 
Stenography 


A complete business education testing program 
measuring marketable productivity of your stu- 
dents. Write for free brochure. Specimen set 
(1 each of 6 tests and manuals) $3. 


STUDENTS TYPEWRITING TESTS 


Semester 1 Semester 3 


Semester 2 Semester 4 


Volume 14 of these tests, designed for use with any 
textbook, is now available with national norms and 
award pins and certificates. Free information 
available. Specimen set (1 copy of each test) $1.50. 


Order from: 


United Business Education Association 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Members are urged 
to share their teaching experiences with our readers. 
The most acceptable lengths for articles are one thou- 
sand or one thousand two hundred words. Manuscripts 
should be mailed to the editor of the appropriate serv- 
ice or to the executive editor. 


GUIDANCE 


BUSINESS EDUCATION VERSUS 
COLLEGE-PREPARATORY GUIDANCE 


Contributed by JOHN E. WHITCRAFT 
New York State Department of Education 
Albany, New York 


One hears repeatedly from business educators that the 
current emphasis on preparation for college is playing 
havoe with sensible guidance practices in our secondary 
schools. Are these comments based on fact or fancy? 
Have guidance counselors, as a group, been hypnotized 
by the Russian sputniks and lunicks into encouraging 
students with limited intellectual and financial resources 
to take college preparatory programs? Has the popular 
demand for more mathematicians and scientists seriously 
changed guidance practices in our schools, or are the 
business educators seeing only a small segment of the 
total picture? If these statements have any support in 
fact, then we should be losing our potential business stu- 
dents to the college preparatory programs, thus leaving 
fewer students in business subjects. It is the purpose 
of this article to present the total state-wide picture of 
business subject enrollments in New York State in an 
effort to substaniate or refute the above hypothesis. 


The Exceptions Do Not Prove the Rule. It is no doubt true 
that some schools have gone overboard in encouraging 
students with border-line abilities to try college-prepara- 
tory programs. Parental pressure is primarily responsi- 
ble for this situation. But this is nothing new. This has 
been going on for generations. As long as parents want 
the best education possible for their children we can 
expect this to happen. We should not be unduly con- 
cerned if our schools can make reasonable adjustments 
when students discover that they cannot meet the con- 
stantly rising scholastic standards now being expected of 
them in the college-preparatory programs. How will 
these students, and their parents, know whether or not 
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they are of potential college caliber unless they actually 
try these college-preparatory programs? 

Business educators frequently complain when students 
who have tried a college-preparatory program are later 
rescheduled for a business education sequence. Of 
course, this rescheduled sequence is not an ideal business 
education program for the student, but at least it repre- 
sents sound guidance practice at this point when second- 
guessing is necessary. It does, one must admit, build up 
enrollments in business subjects. It does give some stu- 
dents who are now older and more mature a chance to 
try out our business subjects. 

Business teachers should look on this opportunity as 
a challenge rather than be disgruntled because these 
students cannot follow the traditional business sequences 
that have been designed for the regular business educa- 
tion majors in the department. An imaginative depart- 
ment chairman should be able to work out a satisfactory 
sequence of business subjects that will develop some 
marketable skills for these students. For example, those 
students who are interested in selling as a career should 
be encouraged to take one or more subjects in the dis- 
tributive education field. This, coupled with a year of 
cooperative work experience, should prepare one for 
an entering position in the wide variety of occupations 
open in the field of distribution. Those students who 
are interested in preparing for the office occupations 
could profit from a year of typewriting, plus a year of 
machine transcription, office practice, clerical practice, 
business machines, or bookkeeping. Here again, a semes- 
ter or more of cooperative work experience in an office 
should prepare one for initial employment in an office 
occupation. 


Guidance Practices in New York State. Perhaps we are 
too eritical of guidance practices in our schools. Are 
such criticisms really justified? Do business educators 
really appreciate the problems and pressures facing 
most of the guidance counselors in our schools? New 
York State has had a shortage of qualified guidance 
personnel for many years. It is generally recognized in 
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this state that the optimum ratio should be 1 counselor 
to 300 students in the high school, with 1 counselor to 
400 students as the maximum ratio. The present ratio 
is now 1 counselor to 425 students—a ratio that has been 
achieved during the 1959-60 school year for the first 
time. The ratio last year was 1 to 450, and prior to that 
it was approximately 1 to 500 students. 

Recognizing the unfavorable ratio that has existed in 
New York State for many years, it should be of interest 
to see what the over-all effect of guidance practices has 
been with respect to business education enrollments in 
New York State. For the purpose of this analysis, the 
total student enrollment in all secondary schools—public, 
private, and parochial—has been compiled for grades 
9-12 for five different years covering a 15-year span. This 
information is shown in Table 1. 

If guidance practices have changed materially on a 
state-wide basis, this fact should be reflected in the total 
business education enrollments when compared to the 
total student enrollments in grades 9-12. One can expect 


TABLE 1.—ENROLLMENT IN GRADES 9-12 PUBLIC, PRIVATE, AND 
PAROCHIAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN NEW YorK STATE 


Year Up-State New York City Entire State Index 
1943-44 294,374 363,956 658,330 105.9 
1948-49 292,495 342,848 635,343 102.2 
1953-54 324,167 297,339 621,506 100.0 
1957-58 430,038 347,227 777,265 125.1 
1958-59 469,000* 352,000* 821,000° 132.2 
Source: 


Bureau of Statistical Services, January 1960. 

a Estimated 

How to Read Table: Using 1953-54 as the base year (see Index 100.0), 
it will be observed the total enrollments in all schools have shown per- 
centage increases as compared to 1953-54 during the 15-year period. The 
Up-State enrollment variation is much greater than the enrollment varia- 
tion in New York City. 


Possible Inferences and Conclusions. It would appear from 
these data that guidance practices have not changed so 
materially over the past 15 years that business education 
enrollments have suffered on a state-wide basis in New 
York State. Some individual schools have unquestion- 


ably attempted to encourage more students to try college- 

preparatory programs. In these schools provision should 

be made within the business department to help those 

students who tried the college-preparatory programs and 

now find they must make readjustments and ‘‘lower 
(Please turn to page 24) 


variations on a year-to-year basis, but what happens on 
a long-term basis should be discernible. The total pupil- 
subject enrollments in all schools for grades 9-12 in all 
business subjects in New York State are shown in Table 
2. This covers the same five years shown in Table 1, and 
represents a span of 15 years. 


TABLE 2.—Torat Pupit-SuBJECT ENROLLMENTS IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS* PUBLIC, PRIVATE, AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS NEW YorK STATE 


Subject 1943-44 1948-49 1953-54 1957-58 1958-59 
Bookkeeping I 35,147 36,269 36,739 45,426 51,150 
Bookkeeping IT 11,313 10,679 93268 9,893 11412 
Bookkeeping III (N.Y.C.) 1,022 1,136 1,009 1,419 1,683 
Business Arithmetic 30,894 29,430 28,644 37,602 45,478 
Business Law 16,485 19,757 19,736 21,743 24,662 
Business Management j 2,279 2,181 2,887 4,352 5,292 
Introduction to Business 35,437 32,580 36,088 41,283 39,674 
Machine Transcription 4 22 103 358 
Office Practice I 9,712 11,012 15,655 20,536 24,051 
Office Practice IT 648 2,597 Bore 4,495 5,519 
Office Practice III (N.Y.C.) 75 140 158 
Retailing I 1,299 1,675 2,682 4,926 6,846 
Retailing IT 2,188 1,572 2.955 1,136 1,291 
Salesmanship and Advertising 2,278 6,542 4,932 3,575 4,682 
Secretarial Practice 11,828 11,828 10,772 10,797 11,582 
Shorthand I 39,577 34,479 35,887 42,814 45,484 
Shorthand IT 23,825 18,603 20,120 21,240 23,585 
Shorthand III (N.Y.C.) * 1,562 1,013 272 795 1,003 
Textiles and Non-Textiles 3,860 4,566 6,437 7.383 9,349 
Transcription 18,684 18,204 19,992 20,711 23.344 
Typewriting (Personal) 7,712 9,312 
Typewriting I 105,429 106,449 124,828 147,205 161,954 
Typewriting IT 6,609 6,313 7,407 9,070 10,512 
Typewriting IIT (N.Y.C.) 1,020 496 1,076 1,580 
12th-Year Vocational Business Practice 315 359 

Totals 361,096 _ 356,889 390,475 465,747 520,020 
Tndex 92.6 91.3 100.0 119.2 133.3 


@ Since a student may be carrying more than one subject in a given year, the totals column does not give a true figure of the number of individual 
students taking business subjects. To arrive at a close estimate of the total number of individual students, divide the totals column by 1.4 

How to Read Table: Again using 1953-54 as the base year (see Index Column at the bottom of table (100.0), it will be obsreved how the total prpil- 
subject enrollment in business subjects has changed over the 15-year span. One can assume that these changes should correspond closely with the changes 
in Table I if guidance practices are held constant. a 
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SHORTHAND 


ABBREVIATED LONGHAND SYSTEMS 


Contributed by GEORGE A. WAGONER 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Shorthand is a system of symbols for writing speech 
sounds or words. As a substitute for shorthand, various 
longhand letters, punctuation marks, and other flourishes 
and marks are combined in ways to record sounds, words, 
and phrases. These systems are referred to as abbrevi- 
ated longhand systems, ABC systems, longhand adapta- 
tions or alphabetic systems. The usual advantages 
claimed for these systems are the ease of converting from 
longhand to an abbreviated longhand system, a shorter 
learning period than a symbol system, and the ease of 
transcription. This article is not intended to evaluate 
the validity of these claims, but to give characteristics 
of some of the modern systems of this type. 

John Willis, an Englishman, is usually credited with 
the alphabetic system in 1602 from which our modern 
systems have evolved. The names of some of the modern 
systems are Abbreviatrix (1945), Carter Briefhand 
(1957), Forkner Alphabet (1955), HySpeed Longhand 
(1932), Quickhand (1953), Speedwriting (1923 and 
1951), Stenoseript (1955), Stenospeed (1953), and Zin- 
man (1950). These systems have one or more of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (a) all letters and special charac- 
ters may be found on the typewriter keyboard ; therefore, 
either longhand or the typewriter may be used for taking 
dictation; (b) longhand letters, parts of letters, or slight 
modifications of the letters are combined with flourishes 
and pen motions; (¢) arbitrary signs that have no rela- 
tion to the sound or spelling of the words are used; fre- 
quently these signs relate to the meaning of the word. No 
system, however, consists entirely of these arbitrary 
signs. The signs are merely added to the expedients of 
the other two classifications in varying degrees from a 
very few to many hundreds. 

The first of these three characteristics is represented by 
the modern system of Carter Briefhand and the early 
editions of Speedwriting. These systems could be written 
entirely on the typewriter. Briefhand uses only lower 
ease letters and does not use punctuation and other 
special characters. The early editions of Speedwriting 
made use of capital and small letters as well as the 


Epiror’s Note: This is the second of a two-part series on short- 
hand systems. This month’s article is devoted to the longhand 
systems; last month’s article discussed the symbol shorthand 
systems. Persons desiring additional information on the his- 
torical background of shorthand should consult 100 Years in Busi- 
ness Education, United Business Education Association, 1957, p. 
18-19, 
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diagonal, apostrophe, hyphen, and comma; for’ example, 
zure as 2/; stic as S; and st as,. 

The second characteristic is represented by Forkner 
Alphabet, Hy-speed Longhand, Speedwriting, (1951 
edition), Stenoscript, and Stenospeed. Parts of longhand 
letters are used such as the ¢ without the crossmark, 7 
without the dot, and j with only the dot and downstroke. 
Modifications of letters are made such as one wide hump 
for m instead of the three humps. In one system an s is 
written in various ways for different meanings; for 

sub, scribe 


example, as a capital 
ys (disjoined) sity 
and as a small letter 


S$ § (disjoined) super (disjoincd) self -Ssh 


A flourish is illustrated by the f-slant #% for fication and 
the use of the short or long straight. stroke preeeding an 
initial consonant to show r or l following the consonant: 


The third characteristic is best illustrated in Quick- 
hand among the modern systems. This system uses all 
the longhand letters, the punctuation marks, and many 
arbitrary signs. Some examples of signs which relate 
to the meanings of the words are: . 

fp cash 


parallel 
bottom 


+ add or plus { top 


In the 17th century when a common use of shorthand 
was the recording of sermons, many arbitrary signs were 
developed in shorthand systems;! for example, 


O around 


© inthe world © upon the world © round the world 


Job Everhardt in 1658 showed considerable ingenuity 

in constructing words as in 

& alittle, because it is a little a 

Q2 like, because the beginning and the end are both 
alike 

00 unlike, because it is unlike like 


Other arbitrary signs among the early authors were ee 

(two e’s) for to ease and yy for too wise. Then a long- 

hand g with a dot in it would represent ‘‘apoint-in-g.”’ 

All the longhand systems use brief forms, abbreviating 

principles, and phrasing much like the symbol systems 
(Please turn to page 24) 


1Gregg, John Robert. Selections from the Story of Shorthand. New York 
City: Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1941. 
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TYPEWRITING 


THE INFLUENCE OF AUTOMATION 
ON THE TEACHING OF TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by JANE E. CLEM 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


The advent of automation constitutes a crisis for busi- 
ness education and hence a problem for both teacher and 
student. If attacked intelligently, it can reap rewards 
beyond expectations. As a guide to the future in the un- 
folding era of automation, labor-saving machines will 
lift burdensome chores from workers, produce more 
things, and render services for more people. Meanwhile, 
there must be the transition to the new era. When 
machines no longer need workers, what happens to the 
workers? When business no longer needs typists, what 
happens to the typists the schools are preparing? 

This unfolding era of machines without workers obvi- 
ously confronts us with vast challenges. The immediate 
problem is one of transition—a transition which will 
seek to avoid human hardship. For the long pull, large- 
scale programs of education and training are needed, 
preceded by an alertness of educators that will anticipate 
what is needed for the solution of the problem it pre- 
sents. Though automation shrinks the unskilled worker 
force, it requires new armies of highly skilled workers. 


The Effect of Automation. Business educators are ponder- 
ing the effect of automation which is threatening to en- 
gulf and revolutionize office practices. Business educa- 
tion is affected by automation and by other inventions 
that are bringing equipment, along with new systems, 
into business offices. Both high school and college gradu- 
ates will compete in this changed situation, whether they 
are prepared for it or not. Much of the routine work in 
large offices is already being done by machine. More 
and more, low-level skill and low-speed copying are fad- 
ing from the office. In the past, it was possible to pro- 
vide many low-ability students with low-level skills and 
knowledges for low-level jobs; but these jobs are dis- 
appearing. 


A Challenge to Typewriting Teachers. This new era of 
automation is a real challenge to teachers of typewriting. 
Personal-use typewriting is a necessary skill for every- 
one; even the office executive will be more efficient with 
it. This does not mean preparation under the present 
lengthy vocational-skill setup. New and revised content 
must be taught, so students may learn to think and learn 
to solve business problems that are within their present 
ability and knowledge. Vocabulary changes will be 
needed for the new types of equipment and new methods 
always require a language of their own. Teachers must 
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teach it and textbooks must be revised to include these 
new knowledges and skills. 

The change needs to start on the college level in the 
preparation of business teachers, but it will also mean 
that present high school teachers will have to adapt to 
these changes. Teachers must be willing to give up easy, 
well-known routines and study the new. There can be no 
place in the age of automation for teachers unwilling 
to change, to study, and to improve. The typewriting 
student must be a more proficient typist. This means he 
must not only develop typewriting skill but he must 
develop the ability to apply that skill to the production 
of usable typewritten material. On the high school level, 
there are new types of abilities and skills that must be 
developed in students. Perhaps the greatest of these is 
the ability to think logically for themselves from facts. 
This can be taught in the typewriting class through the 
development of problem-solving ability in connection 
with the completion of problems and projects. 

It is evident that all schools should attempt to equip 
their classrooms with machines which are basic tools in 
the modern office. Two of the basic machines are the 
electric typewriter and the 10-key adding machine. Other 
commonly-used office machines should be added where- 


_ ever possible. 


Automation means new programming, new systems 
and procedures, and many other technical activities 
which will not be taught at the high school level. Some 
high school students will be able to learn some of these 
technical operating procedures after employment. The 
more advanced positions will be filled by college gradu- 
ates. The future indicates that basic skills must be taught 
more quickly, thus allowing more time for teaching the 
related knowledge needed in production typewriting and 
office functions. Future expansion in the utilization of the 
relatively new automatic data processing machines and 
techniques is assured because both large and small organi- 
zations can benefit from the greater efficiency, increased 
data, elimination of clerical routine, and the much more 
rapid preparation of materials and reports. Personal 
traits, work-habits, and job preparation required by 
workers in the automatic-data processing field are very 
similar to those required in other office workers. 

Business educators need to acquire a better under- 
standing of the implications of automation for business 
education and to identify the educational needs in meet- 
ing its challenge. All business teachers and business 
students must be preparing to meet the challenge that 
is surely coming. Therefore, teachers should begin now 
to evaluate their ideas, discard those that do not fit into 
the future trend and school themselves mentally for the 
new concepts that will come. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


TEACHING FOR UNDERSTANDING 
IN THE BOOKKEEPING CLASS 


Contributed by CHARLES R. WALKER 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


During the past several years a great many business 
educators have been concerned with the rapid develop- 
ments in automation and the possible implications of 
automation for business education. Perhaps the greatest 
concern of business educators in regard to automation 
is with the teaching of bookkeeping. Many are trying 
to determine whether the teaching of bookkeeping will 
be eliminated, whether it will be changed considerably, 
or whether it will remain the same. Most business edu- 
cators who have studied the problem agree that the 
teaching of bookkeeping will not be eliminated but that 
it will be changed in terms of future personal uses made 
of it and the influence of automation. Assuming that 
bookkeeping will continue to have vocational use as one 
of its purposes, everything seems to point to the need 
for more emphasis being placed on the basie principles 
and concepts of bookkeeping and less on the detailed 
procedures involved. Detailed routines will be auto- 
mated. 

A principle has been defined by Webster as a ‘‘general 
law or rule adopted or professed as a guide to action.”’ 
On the other hand, a procedure is ‘‘a manner or method 
of proceeding in a process or course of action.’’ Basie 
bookkeeping principles have proved to be relatively 
permanent and serve as guides for the selection of pro- 
cedures. Procedures can, and sometimes do, change 
fairly rapidly without any alteration in the principles 
involved. With the increased use of automatic bookkeep- 
ing equipment, procedures, as now taught, will surely 
change but there is nothing to indicate that the basic 
underlying principles will change as more automatic 
equipment is used. 

To illustrate the implications of the foregoing state- 
ments, let’s consider an illustration dealing with the 
teaching of nominal (income and expense) accounts. 
Nominal accounts have been taught for many years in a 
‘‘eookbookish’’ manner with students following steps 
outlined in the textbook. They have been taught that an 
expense is recorded by a debit and that an income is 
recorded by a credit. They have been taught that, at the 
end of the fiscal period, the income and expense items 
are transferred to a retained earnings (earned surplus) 
account. Much emphasis has been placed throughout 
the process on techniques involved in the making of the 
entries and the posting from the journal to the ledger. 
Drills have been conducted to enable students to develop 
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speed in journalizing and posting. All of this has been 
done with the students seldom learning the reasons for 
their actions. In short, bookkeeping has too frequently 
been taught as a skill course with only limited emphasis 
on the development of understanding. 

Because of the increased use of complex automated 
bookkeeping systems, students will need to understand 
the nature of nominal accounts and why they are used. 
They will need to understand that, in reality, nominal 
accounts are proprietorship accounts. Nominal accounts 
are temporary accounts that become a part of proprietor- 
ship at the end of the fiscal period. Because of this fact, 
their original recording is made on the basis of what the 
eventual effect will be on proprietorship. An expense 
will eventually reduce proprietorship and, since a 
reduction in proprietorship is recorded by a debit, an 
expense is recorded by a debit. The opposite is true of 
income items. An income eventually increases proprietor- 
ship and therefore should be recorded as a credit. This 
relationship of nominal accounts to balance sheet ac- 
counts should be established as early as possible in order 
to provide for most effective learning. If that is done, 
students will be able to see why nominal accounts are 
used; that they are a convenient device used to bring 
all like information together in a meaningful manner 
preparatory to making the final change in proprietor- 
ship resulting from operations during the fiscal period. 

It is possible to make all recordings of income and 
expense directly to a proprietorship account, but such a 
practice proves to be confusing and does not provide 
for adequate disclosure of needed information in the 
records. Therefore, in current bookkeeping practice, all 
expenses that are alike are gathered together and all 
income items that are alike are gathered together. At 
the end of the period, all the expense items are applied 
against all the income items in the profit and loss sum- 
mary to determine the profit or loss for the period. After 
the profit or loss has been determined, it is transferred 
to a proprietorship account. The profit and loss sum- 
mary serves as a miniature profit and loss statement. 
It contains all the essential information of the profit and 
loss statement and the final profit or loss figure is the 
same as that shown on the profit and loss statement. 

The summary account serves as a collecting device, 
accumulating all the expenses and all the incomes to 
arrive at the profit or loss. This process provides for a 
periodic summarization of proprietorship changes and 
the determination of one net change at the end of the 
period, thus producing a figure that can be compared 
logically with similar proprietorship changes of other 
periods. The beginning of period proprietorship balance 
is not obscured by this method as it would be if a per- 
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petual record were maintained by direct charges or 
eredits of expenses and incomes to proprietorship. Here 
is a graphic illustration of this process: 


Interest Interest 
Expense Profit and Loss Summary Ineome 
125 | 500—<——G 500 
450 1250 

Insurance 100 


Commissions 
C1250) | 1250 


Miscellaneous 
Income 


Expense 
450 | 


Miscellaneou 
Expense 
150 | 

| 


A somewhat analogous situation exists when a teacher 
records grades all during a grading period and then at 
the end of the period brings all these grades together 
and offsets the bad grades against the good. Thus, an 
average is obtained that serves as the student’s profit or 
loss for the period. This profit or loss then finds its way 
to the proprietorship section of the report card. 

The rapid development of automated bookkeeping 
systems has in no way altered the need for the under- 
standing of bookkeeping principles. The principles and 
routines of bookkeeping are interrelated and equally 
essential in the operation of any bookkeeping system, but 


the increased use of automated systems has more clearly 


defined the instructional need and has pointed up the 
fundamental understandings of principles as opposed to 
mere learning of routines. Bookkeeping principles are 
often difficult to explain so that students develop genuine 
understanding. The teacher must exercise patience, uti- 
lize repetitive techniques, and vary his instructional ap- 
proaches. He must be constantly seeking new and better 
ways of logically explaining difficult to understand 
principles. The bookkeeping teacher should certainly not 
interpret the abstractness of many bookkeeping princi- 
ples to mean that they are unteachable. Instead, he 
should consider the teaching of such abstractions a 
challenge—a challenge to be rewarded by the realization 
that his students are developing complete and meaning- 
ful understandings of the bookkeeping process. 
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Guidance 
(Continued from page 25) 


their sights’’ because the mathematics, science, and for- 
eign language courses were hurdles too high for their 
present abilities. Many of these students can succeed in 
our business subjects. 

The frequent complaint that the quality of students 
being guided into business subjects has deteriorated 
materially during recent years is still an open question. 
It is probably true in some schools. On a state-wide basis 
it would be almost impossible to measure. Teacher judg- 
ments without scientific measurement would be question- 
able. From a pure numerical basis, however, it appears 
that we are getting a higher percentage of the total 
school enrollment in grades 9-12 than we did in 1943-44 
and 1948-49, which might be interpreted that more of 
the moderately able and ambitious students are taking 
business subjects than were enrolled in our subjects in 
those earlier years. 

This analysis indicates, if my interpretations are cor- 
rect, that guidance practices in the state of New York 
are improving with respect to business education, and 
that we can expect adequate enrollments of potentially 
educable and potentially employable students in the years 
ahead. 


Shorthand 
(Continued from page 21) 


of Gregg, Pitman, and others. For example, Speed- 
writing uses 175 memory forms or brief forms which 
represents 240 commonly used words as compared to 
Gregg which has 184 outlines for 227 words.” Briefhand 
has 109 brief forms. Of course, the relative difficulty of 
learning these forms in each system is unknown, so the 
mere number of brief forms is not a direct measure of 
difficulty. The number of abbreviating or shortcut prin- 
ciples in Speedwriting is somewhat lower than in Gregg 
(114 compared with 128). Generally, alphabetic systems 
which have fewer principles for abbreviating require 
more longhand letters to write words, thus increasing 
markedly the number of strokes per word. Again the 
relative difficulty of learning the principles in each 
system is still unknown. 

Experience has probably established that a speed of 
about 60 words a minute can be reached in some alpha- 
betic systems in fewer hours of instruction than with 
most symbol systems. However, only the rare individual 
with the alphabetic system attains speeds of 90 to 100 in 
less time than the majority of the learners of symbol 
systems. Speeds of above 100 for sustained periods are 
seldom claimed for alphabetic systems and even less sel- 
dom attained. 


*Devenne, Nina Lewis. A Comparison of the Gregg Shorthand Simplified 
and the Speedwriting Shorthand Systems. Master's thesis. Knoxville: The 
University of Tennessee, 1955. 
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TEACHING TRIAL-DIVISOR DIVISION 
ON THE KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 


Contributed by CALVIN KENNEDY 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Teaching division on the key-driven caleulator by the 
trial divisor method is often rather difficult for many 
business machines teachers. Because so many business 
machines classes are organized on the rotation plan, the 
teachers of these classes are often required to give much 
individual attention to their students when they are 
learning to divide on the key-driven calculator by the 
trial divisor method. The following instruction sheet 
may be helpful to teachers who are faced with this prob- 
lem. 

This instruction sheet is distributed to the office ap- 
pliances classes at the beginning of each semester. The 
students are asked to place this sheet in their textbook 
(Peter Agnew, Office Machines Course, South-Western 
Publishing Company, 1953) between pages 120 and 121. 
They are to read and understand this sheet before at- 
tempting to work the problems in Job 49. Many students 
still need some individual attention, but this instruction 
sheet seems to decrease the amount of time which must 
be devoted to students to teach them this lesson. When 
they understand the steps on the instruction sheet, they 
should understand the ‘‘why’’ of trial-divisor division 
on the key-driven calculator. 


SUPPLEMENT TO JoB 49 
Key-Driven Calculator 


Read the information and work the problems on this 
page before attempting to read and understand. Job 49. 


Example: 132 + 22 = 
1. Add 132 into the machine register at the left of the 


keyboard and set the decimal point where it belongs— 
after the 2. 


2. Place your fingers on the keys for small 21 at the 
extreme left of the keyboard (the divisor, 22, minus 
1). 

3. Twenty-two will not go into the number (13) below 
your fingers; therefore, move to the right one column. 

4. You are now dividing 132 by 22. Twenty-two will go 
into 132, so stroke the keys one time to divide once. 
The remainder is now 110 (132 minus 22 = 110). 


(Notice, however, that the machine register shows 210. 
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This means that the answer so far is 1 and the re- 
mainder is 110.) 

). Stroke the keys again, and the remainder will be 88. 
Notice that at this point the machine register shows 
an answer of 2 and a remainder of 88 (2.88). 

6. Continue dividing as long as 22 will go into the re- 
mainder. Final answer is 6. Machine register shows 
an answer of 6 and a remainder of zero (6.00). 


Example: 469 + 67 = 


1. Add 469 into the machine register at the left of the 
keyboard and set the decimal point where it belongs— 
after the 9. 


Place your fingers on the keys for the small 66 at the 
extreme left of the keyboard (the divisor, 67, minus 


3. Sixty-seven will not go into the number (46) below 
your fingers; therefore, move to the right one column. 


bo 


4. You are now dividing 469 by 67. Sixty-seven will go 
into 469, so stroke the keys one time to divide once. 
The remainder is now 402 (469 minus 67 = 402). 
(Notice, however, that the machine register shows 
502. This means that the answer so far is 1 and the 
remainder is 402.) 


5. Stroke the keys again, and the remainder will be 335 
(402 minus 67 = 335). (Notice, however, that the 
machine register shows 535. This means that the 
answer so far is 2 and the remainder is 335.) 


6. Continue dividing as long as 67 will divide into the 
remainder. Final answer is 7. 


As you can see, solving problems of this type will take 
a great amount of your time. A shortcut, which decreases 
the amount of time necessary for solving problems of this 
type, has been developed. Turn now to Job 49 in the 
textbook, where this shortcut is explained. 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION 
OR COLLEGE PREPARATORY? 


Contributed by DOROTHY I. NEWMAN 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Developments within the past two years have resulted 
in inereasing emphasis being placed on college prepara- 
tory subjects such as science, mathematics, and languages. 
The time has come for us to review our educational needs 
and to see them in their proper perspective. Of course it 
is true that the United States needs technological genius 
to hold a leading position in atomie and interspatial proj- 
ects; but this does not mean that we must channel all of 
our gifted students into science programs. There is an 
equal need for intelligent youth in business, and we must 
provide the best possible business programs for them 
if they are to succeed in maintaining and improving 
upon the economic system which we are so anxious to de- 
fend. It is obvious that college preparatory cannot sup- 
plant a sound basie business program. Furthermore, to 
maintain the type of economy and high standard of living 
which we now enjoy, we must begin educating all of our 
students in the basic principles of business. 

The future of our entire political and economic system 
lies in the hands of the students who pass through our 
high schools. If these boys and girls are to support and 
control our government and economy wisely, they must 
first understand the basic business principles which 
underlie its operations. 


Personal Economics for Modern Living. Successful living 
in this country requires a general knowledge of many 
business functions. In order to get along satisfactorily, 
the modern high school graduate must have a working 
knowledge of the taxes and laws of his land. He should 
also be familiar with financing, budgeting, credit, insur- 
ance, banking and investment principles and practices, 
and he needs a myriad of other essential business infor- 
mation to successfully manage his personal affairs. In 
most cases, the only opportunity the average student 
will have to get this information is through the basic 
business courses offered by his high school. Surely no 
student should be deprived of this type of education, 
whether he plans to continue in the business program, 
or to specialize in another area. 

In order to keep up with the increased demands of 
our growing population, businesses are trending toward 
expansion, specialization, and automation. By 1965, 
about two and one-half million additional white collar 
workers are expected to be employed in our nation’s 
businesses. More and better leaders with a broad under- 
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standing of the principles and ethics of business will be 
required to manage these workers. As businesses become 
more specialized, there is an ever increasing need for 
experts in the various lines of specialization. Automa- 
tion, we are told, will reduce the number of jobs requir- 
ing repetitious, routine work, but will create a need for 
brighter workers with a broad business knowledge. Up- 
graded basic business courses can be instrumental in at- 
tracting gifted students into the business program, so 
they can be groomed to fill these business leadership roles. 


Economic Education Lag. A recent survey of selected 
Illinois High Schools showed that the number of enroll- 
ments in basic business courses has remained rather 
constant during the past two years. This is significant 
in view of the increasing emphasis which has been put 
on academic subjects. However, we are not keeping up 
with the need for basic business education. We must 
consider the present with an eye to the future, and 
prepare for the greater economic demands which will be 
placed upon the students as citizens, consumers, and 
workers. It is up to us to equip them with the type of 
background which they will need to meet these demands. 

What can we, as basic business teachers, do to make 
our courses more valuable to our students? 

1. We should keep our methods and materials as cur- 


‘rent as possible. Students’ interests and needs lie in the 


present and future. We cannot rely on outdated text- 
books and other teaching materials to meet today’s needs 
and solve tomorrow’s problems. 

2. We should insist that basic business be taught only 
by teachers who are fully qualified to teach business 
courses and who have had basic business methods in- 
struction. Basie business cannot be adequately covered 
by teachers of social studies or math courses. 

3. We should be willing to face controversial issues 


with our students, and to investigate the weaknesses as’ 


well as the strengths of our business system. There is 
usually no objection to such discussions when all sides 
of an issue are examined and weighed fairly and objec- 
tively. Knowing our weaknesses is the first big step 
toward improvement. 

4. We should keep in close touch with business, and 
develop a keen sentivity to its needs and problems, ask 
business leaders for ideas and assistance in special proj- 
ects, and in general, try to develop a sense of mutual 
cooperation. Business leaders are anxious to have stu- 
dents recognize ‘‘their side,’? and will willingly help 
in programs which turn out the intelligent workers and 
consumers upon which they must depend. 

5. We should strive for recognition from manage- 
ment, businesses, labor and parents. The financial and 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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STANDARDS 


ENRICHING THE DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


Contributed by JAMES HORAN 
Virginia State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


The Distributive Education Clubs of America were 
organized to give enrichment and meaning to the curricu- 
lum taught in high school distributive education classes. 
Founders of the club recognized that an organized activ- 
ity program of this type would offer the distributive 
education student many excellent opportunities to apply 
his classroom learning to actual situations; situations 
that would supplement similar ones found on the job, 
as well as many that would not necessarily be offered 
by the job, but which would be important in giving real 
meaning to certain phases of the curriculum. The direc- 
tion of the program is the responsibility of the distribu- 
tive education coordinators who serve as local sponsors 
of the clubs throughout the nation. 


Setting Standards for Selection of Activities. Setting up 
standards for the screening and selection of club activ- 
ities is the first step to consider. The multiplicity of 
available activities makes this job particularly important 
if those that have the greatest relationship and value to 
the distributive education curriculum are to be chosen. 
The following questions will serve as a guide: 

1. Will the activity require little additional training 
outside the regular classroom work by the coordinator ? 

2. Is the activity related and will it give enrichment 
to a number of units in the curriculum? 

3. Will the activity provide the best possible means 
of achieving the desired opportunity for practice and 
application of information from certain units? 

4. Does the activity have a real place in the distribu- 
tive education club or could it be sponsored better by 
some other club group or class in school ? 


Incorporating Activities Into Daily Teaching. One way to 
make certain that club activities are incorporated into 
the curriculum is to include examples of these activities 
and projects in the classroom and to point out their rela- 
tionship to certain units, just as is done with on-the-job 
experiences. Certain teaching units and club projects 
may also be scheduled at the same time in order to pro- 
vide immediate application of the material at the time 
it is studied, such as having a demonstration interview 
during the orientation unit or taking up principles of 
display in preparation for a display judging contest. A 
elub activity can also serve as an excellent means of re- 
viewing a certain unit or topic. 
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MARGUERITE CRUMLEY, Editor 
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Utilizing Contests as a Teaching Technique. The contest 
and awards program offers a variety of opportunities for 
enriching the curriculum since each contest in the pro- 
gram has been incorporated only after careful evalu- 
ation of its specific relationship and value toward en- 
riching a particular unit in the curriculum. Further- 
more, various contest procedures provide the highest 
types of learning situations and effective teaching 
methods whether or not the club or individual students 
plan to enter a contest. For example, the sales judging 
procedures enables students to practice selling in the 
classroom while others in the group develop the ability 
to judge and evaluate sales situations. The rating 
sheets from all contests give students practice in devel- 
oping the ability to judge a number of different kinds 
of situations. This ability in business is just as important 
as that of actually doing. Other contest procedures such 
as window display judging, preparation of merchandise 
manuals, and practice in setting up displays provide 
other valuable learning experiences for distributive edu- 
cation students. The training and experience suggested 
by the contest procedure should be given to every stu- 
dent, not individually to just one student for the sake of 
having a contestant. When the time of a coordinator is 
taken to prepare an individual contestant, the contest is 
no longer an educational tool offering equal enrichment 
to the curriculum for all students. 


Incorporating Meetings Into the Curriculum. Another ex- 
cellent means for enriching the curriculum is to tie in 
professional meetings of the elub with various units. 
Speakers, films, group discussions, and other program 
activities are excellent means of getting across the infor- 
mation from certain units. When such meetings are held 
during class time, student officers may preside and all 
members can enter into discussion following the particu- 
lar presentation. Planning professional meetings around 
the curriculum in this manner is one way of keeping 
them truly professional. Such meetings also help de- 
velop important personal qualities of leadership, indi- 
viduality, initiative, and group cooperation. This em- 
phasis by the Distributive Education Clubs of America 
on development of the individual supplements the 
broader career objective the student is encouraged to 
maintain with respect to his - and his future in distri- 


bution. 


Since the students are the ones responsible for carry- 
ing out the club program, they must be made aware of 
the standards to be met. It is important, therefore, that 
the coordinator make the relationship between club work 
and the curriculum clear at the very start. Only through 
continual vigilance will this valuable instrument remain 
educational. 
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“HERBY"’ 
of HARCO says: 


‘‘For Correct Posture, Adjust 
the Stand AND the Chair- 


Model 2006A 


WITH MATCHED EQUIPMENT BY HARCO” 
Adjustable typing and bookkeeping stands offer 
perfect posture when used with Harco adjustable 
**Lift-Lok’’ chairs. 

manufacturers of 
Adj. Typing Stands ~ Business Machine Stands — 
Bookkeeping Stands — ‘“‘Lift-Lok’’ Chairs and 
Stools — L-Shaped ‘Business Trainers.”’ 


“LIFT-LOK" 
d Posture Chairs And 
Stools By 
Over 25 models o pletely adjustable chairs 


f 
and stools. Full 7" het ht adjustment. Write 
catalog and price list of complete line. 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 237 DEPT. BEF GARRETT, INDIANA 


HOW TO TEACH 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS | 


Especially Designed for Student Teachers 


Use is as a textbook on teaching methods 
Use it as an authoritative reference 
Recommend it for the use of new teachers 


Revitalize the methods of experienced teachers 


This 176-page cloth-cover book contains sections from NABTE Bulletin 65, 
‘‘Manual for Student Teachers in Business Education,’”’ Bulletin 60, ‘‘Super- 
vising Student Teachers in Business Education,” Bulletin 61, ‘‘Evaluation and 
Measurement of Student Teaching,” and Bulletin 69, ‘How To Teach Business 
Subjects.”” It is divided into four parts for the student teacher: 


Orienting Yourself 

How You Will Be Supervised 
How You Will Be Evaluated 
How To Teach 


— 


1959, $2.50 each, 176 pages, cloth cover 
(20% discount on orders of 10 or more) 


Address orders to 
United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


cedures being used in the modern automated office. 


to qualify them for future promotions. 


CINCINNATI 27 oa NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. _ 


A 1960 Sixth Edition 
SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew and Meehan 


Provides the skills and knowledge for success in the automated office 


The “new look,” the improved arrangement and content of the textual material, and the variety of practical 
end-of-part activities will make you want to use this book in your classes as soon as you see it. It is indeed 
an interesting book that your students will enjoy and at the same time will get an understanding of the pro- 


The sixth edition of SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE reviews the skills and knowledge outlined by the 
students in other subjects and builds additional skills and knowledge to insure success on the initial job and 


An attractive workbook, a series of tests, and a teachers’ manual will be available with SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE, Sixth Edition. FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, Second Edition, correlates with SEC- 
RETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE to provide practice in modern filing procedures and techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) ou 


CHICAGO 5 _ SAN FRANCISCO 3 _ DALLAS 2 


Lf 
A | 
C 
or | and details, 


Chairman, Publications Committee 


New Series of Tests 


The Joint Committee on Tests has an- 
nounced that the new 2100 Series of the 
National Business Entrance Tests will be 
released this month. The 2100 Series is 
reserved for use in the Official Testing 
Centers. The 1960 revision includes two- 
hour tests in each of the major subjects— 
bookkeeping and accounting, general office 
clerical (including filing), machine caleu- 
lation, stenography, and typewriting. In 
addition to the skills tests, the business 
fundamentals and general information 
test in this series has undergone revision. 

It is anticipated that both the 1800 Se- 
ries and 2100 Series tests will be used in 
hundreds of Testing Centers during the 
months of April, May, and June. The 
2000 Series is available to centers that 
prefer a one-hour test. A Center for ad- 
ministering the National Business En- 
trance Tests can be established with five 
or more examinees. Business teachers and 
school counselors or business personnel 
may serve as directors for the Official 
NBET Centers. 

The three Official Series tests are 
scored at one of the Official Scoring Cen- 
ters located in Dedham, Massachusetts; 
Atlanta, Georgia; Macomb, Illinois; and 
Chico, California. 


LLOYD V. DOUGLAS 


1960 


April 


EDWIN A. SWANSON 
Member, Publications Committee 


of the National Education Association. 


tion in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 


Scholarship Award 


During the UBEA-NABTE Fellowship 
Luncheon on February 12, 1960, Suzanne 
Fenton of Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, received the Prentice-Hall 
Business Education Scholarship Award. 
The presentation was made (see photo) 
by Vernon Payne, North Texas State 
College, Denton, Chairman of the Scholar- 
ship Administrative Committee. The $500 
scholarship is awarded to an outstanding 
senior in business education at a National 
Association for Business Teacher Edu- 
cation member college or university and 
is to be used for graduate study in busi- 
ness education. 

Dr. Payne will serve as chairman of the 
Administrative Committee during the com- 
ing year and will be assisted by the 1961 
committee members: Frank M. Herndon, 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus; Milton C. Olson, State Uni- 
versity, College of Education at Albany, 


NATIONAL, REGIONAL, AND 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and news of special projects of the Unitea 
Business Education Association, UBEA Divisions, unified regional associations, and the affiliated state and 
local associations are presented in this section of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. UBEA is a Department 
ione The UBEA unified regional associations are autonomous groups 
operating within the framework of the national organization; each unified association is represented by ity 
president at meetings of the UBEA Executive Board. Affiliated state and local associations cooperate 
with UBEA in promoting better business education; each affiliated association has proportional representa- 


New York; Lewis R. Toll, [Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois; 
Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; and Maxie Lee Work, North 
Texas State College, Denton, secretary. 

Application forms for the 1961 scholar- 
ship will be available in September from 
Leonard J. Porter, Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE. The UBEA Publications C 


ittee is responsible to the UBEA Ex- 


ecutive Board for recommending editors and the operational policies governing the publications 
program. Committee members include Lloyd V. Douglas, lowa State Teachers College, chairman; 
Edwin A. Swanson, San Jose State College; and Dorothy Travis, Central High School and Uni- 


versity of North Dakota. 


. . . RESEARCH EDITOR. Vance T. Littlejohn, Woman's College, Univer- 


sity of North Carolina, is editor of the 1960 Research Issue of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION QUARTERLY. This photograph was not available for the February issue of the FORUM 


in which the other UBEA editors were presented. 


DOROTHY TRAVIS 


Member, Publications Committee 


VANCE T. LITTLEJOHN 
UBEA Research Editor 
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IN ACTION 


WESTERN REGION 


California 

The Silver Anniversary Convention of 
the California Business Edueation Asso- 
ciation will be held on the Conference 
Grounds of Asilomar State Park in Pa- 
cific Grove, California, on April 9-11, 
1960. As business educators and admin- 
istrators recognize the achievements of 
the association throughout the past quar- 
ter century by honoring the 20 past presi- 
dents who will be in attendance, they will 
also plan for the future of business edu- 
eation in California. 

An abundance of recognized national 
leaders in business education will partici- 
pate in the program. “If Clinics” will 
provide an opportunity for almost 100 
recent California contributors of articles 
to national business education publica- 
tions to discuss courses of action for the 
future of business education in California. 
These writers wil! be joined by other de- 
partment chairmen, supervisors in schools 
and cities, and similar persons who are 
actively interested in the future of busi- 
ness education. “If Clinies” will be con- 
ducted in all areas of business education 
—junior and senior high schools, junior 
and senior colleges, and administration on 
all levels. Assurance that the convention 
will not be all work and no play is evi- 
dent in the entertainment planned. 

Officers of the association are Fred S. 
Cook, Stanford University, . president; 
Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego State Col- 
lege, vice-president; Virginia Sprague, 
Davis High School, secretary; John Linn, 
San Francisco State College, treasurer; 
Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, historian; and Louis Gentile, Chaffey 
College, past-president. Convention co- 
chairmen are Alvin C. Beckett, San Jose 
State College, and Bernard Revoir, Mon- 
terey Peninsula College. 


(California has 477 UBEA members— 
95.4 percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Nevada (Northern) 


April 30 has been scheduled as the 
date for the spring meeting of the Busi- 
ness Education Association of Northern 
Nevada. The meeting will be held at Reno 
Business College. Beverly Linnecke is the 
program chairman. 

Mrs. Linnecke and Renaldo Savenelli 
were re-elected to the offices of vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer respectively at the fall 
meeting of the association. President 
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Marvin Killfoil and Secretary Bonnie 
Allen will continue in office for the next 
school year. 

(Nevada has 22 UBEA members — 110 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Washington (Eastern) 

Officers of the Eastern Washington 
Business Education Association elected 
at its fall meeting are Ruth MacDonald, 
Walla Walla High School, president; 
Bill Shackleton, Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, vice-president; Robert 
Smick, Rogers High School, Spokane, 
secretary-treasurer; and Catherine Hilton, 
Central Valley High School, high school 
representative. Continuing on the board 
are Morris Pierson, Kinman Business 
University; Russel Smith, Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education, Cheney, and 
Past-President Al Danielson, Shadle 
Park High School, Spokane. 

April 7 is the date for the spring meet- 
ing of the association. It will be at the 
Coeur d’Alene Hotel in Spokane. 


(Washington has 213 UBEA members— 
106.5 percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Florida 


The Florida Business Education ‘Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual spring busi- 
ness meeting at the Raleigh Hotel, Miami 
Beach, on April 23. Frank Graham, 
Executive Vice-President of the Florida 
Consumer Finance Association, will dis- 
euss “How Can Consumer Finance Affect 
the National Economy ?” 

(Florida has 168 UBEA members—101.8 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Virginia 

The annual spring meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Business Education Association was 
held in Roanoke on March 25-26, 1960. 
The meeting opened on Friday, March 
25, with an executive board meeting and 
continued on Saturday with a general 
session and a luncheon meeting. 

D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, was the featured speaker at the 
Saturday morning general session. R. E. 
Bass, Director of Vocational Education 
in Virginia, was the luncheon speaker. 

Officers of the association include Har- 
vey Coppage, McLean High School, Mc- 
Lean, president; Alpha Spitzer, Falls 
Chureh High School, Falls Church, vice- 
president; Eunice Smith, Christiansburg 


High School, Christiansburg, secretary; 
and Richard Greene, Washington and Lee 
High School, Arlington, treasurer. 
(Virginia has 212 UBEA members—98.6 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


CENTRAL REGION 


Missouri 

H. Pat Wardlaw, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education of the Missouri State 
Department of Education, Jefferson City, 
will be the featured speaker Saturday, 
April 9, at the annual spring conference 
of the Business Education Department of 
Missouri State Teachers Association. The 
session will be held at the University of 
Missouri in Columbia. 

Registration will begin at 9:00 a.m. 
in the new Business and Professional 
Administration building. The morning 
session will emphasize the theme of the 
conference, “Fulfilling Our Educational 
Responsibilities,” with Dr. Wardlaw 
speaking on the responsibilities of “Busi- 
ness Education in the School Curricu- 
lum.” His address will be followed by a 
question-and-answer period in which the 
audience will be able to participate. 

The luncheon meeting will be in the 
Memorial Student Union Building. The 
Reverend Monk Bryan, Missouri Metho- 
dist Church, Columbia, is to address the 
group on “Fulfilling Our Educational Re- 
sponsibilities Through Personal Worth.” 

The theme of the conference will be 
earried out also in the sectional meetings. 
Well-qualified speakers will lead in the 
diseussion of the following topies: 

“Automation in the Modern Bookkeep- 
ing Course,” to be directed by Arthur C. 
Carlson of the School of Business, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 

“Neglected Factors in Transcription 
will be the subject for discussion by 
Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Di- 
vision, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York. 

“Tmprovement of Education and Busi- 
ness Relationships” is the topic to be 
diseussed by Lillian Green, personnel and 
public relations executive of Granite City 
Steel Company, Granite City, Illinois. 

The officers of the Business Education 
Department are Wilma L. Sullivan, presi- 
dent; Lucas Sterne, vice-president; Alpha 
Brantner, secretary; and Marie Vilhauer, 
treasurer. 

(Missouri has 128 UBEA members—98.4 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 
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The Mountain-Plains News Exchange 


Published by the Mountain-Plains Business Education Association, a Region of UBEA 


Volume 8 


April 1960 


Number 2 


The beautiful Colorado Rockies... 


A Dream Come True 


Am I excited about the program of MPBEA! I feel 
like shouting so that none of you will miss it. To me it is 
like a dream come true. 

Outstanding business education personalities appear- 
ing on the program include Robert Slaughter, D.D. Les- 
senberry, Madeline Stroney, Harmon Wilson, Robert 
Ruegg, William Kerr, Faborn Etier, Ruth Anderson, 
Faye Ricketts, William Pasewark, Wayne House, Gladys 
Bahr, Dorothy Hazel, and many others. This sounds like 
an all-star cast for a TV extravaganza. By the way, 
there will be a TV demonstration on teaching shorthand, 
basic business, and typewriting. 

All in all, John Binnion and Ray Heimer! and their 
committees have prepared the kind of program you 
should not miss. Plan now to be at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel in Denver, June 16 to 18, for a very beneficial 
and delightful experience—RvuBen J. Dumuer, Presi- 
dent, MPBEA. 


Colorful Colorado 


The ‘‘must’’ for the early part of the 1960 summer 
period is your Mountain-Plains Business Education As- 
sociation Convention. This, the ninth Annual conven- 
tion, will be held at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel in Denver 
on June 16, 17, and 18. 

The Executive Board of MPBEA believes that we have 
two firsts for regional conventions. The No. 1 item is 
that we are having only general sessions—no depart- 
mental meetings. To be sure, there will be activity here 
in small groups but we are still going to be working to- 
gether on the same ideas. 

The No. 2 item is that we are going to feature live 
TV broadeasts of business subjects. Experienced tele- 
vision teachers from the Mountain-Plains area will put 
on demonstrations to be seen by small groups who are 
seated around TV sets in the general session. Nationally- 
known experts will then interpret and comment on what 
has been done—the small groups will take over after that. 

Make your reservations early so that you will be as- 
sured of an exciting convention program.—JoHN E. 
BINNION, General Chairman, 1960 MPBEA Convention. 


1960 


April 


Business Education Utilizes 
Recent Developments 


8 :30-Noon 
Noon 
1:00 p.m. 


1:00-5:30 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 


7:15 a.m. 


9:00-10:15 a.m. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. 


11:00-11:30 a.m. 


Noon-1:30 p.m. 


1:55-4:30 p.m. 


Thursday, June 16 
MPBEA Executive Board Meetings 
MPBEA Executive Board Luncheon 


UBEA Representative Assembly (A\! 
Business Teachers Welcome) 


Registration 
Opening Banquet 
Speaker: One of the outstanding edu- 


cational thinkers of national 
reputation 


Friday, June 17 


UBEA 10,000 Club Breakfast (A!! Busi- 

ness Teachers Welcome) 

Opening General Session 

Speaker: Robert E. Slaughter 
‘*Statesmanship in Business 
Edueation’’ 

Demonstration of Teaching Aids 

Controlled Reader by Robert Ruegg 

Overhead Projector by William Kerr 

Panel Discussion of Teaching Aids in 

the Classroom 

Panel: Faborn Etier, Ruth Anderson, 

John Gilliam 

Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon (All business 

teachers welcome) 

Speaker: D.D. Lessenberry, ‘‘Scholar- 
ship, Leadership, and Serv- 
ice in Business Edueation’’ 

Second General Session 


‘‘Television in the Business Class- 
room’’ (Please turn to next page) 
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THE MOUNTAIN-PLAINS NEWS EXCHANGE 


April 1960 


(Demonstration from KRMA-TV, 
Denver ) 

2:00-2:20 TV Shorthand Demonstra- 
tion by Carol Price 

2:20-2:30 Discussion of Demonstra- 
tion by Marion Wood 

2:30-2:50 TV Basic Business Demon- 
stration by Bernard Rosen 

2:50-3:00 Discussion of Demonstra- 
tion by Harmon Wilson 

3:00-3:20 TV Demonstration of Type- 
writing by Yvonne Budig 

3:20-3:30 Discussion of Demonstra- 
tion by William Pasewark 

3:30-4:00 Group discussions of dem- 
onstrations conducted by 20 lead- 
ers of the 20 groups viewing the 
demonstrations 

4:00-4:30 Reports of discussion group 
leaders to entire group. JoHN L. 
Rowe, Chairman 


7:30 p.m. Buffet dinner at Mt. Vernon Country 
Club 


1:55-4:30 p.m. 
(Continued ) 


Saturday, June 18 


9:00-11:00 a.m. Third General Session 

9 :00-9 :30 Demonstration of Teaching 
Aids 

Demonstration of Flannel Board by 

Roman Warmke 

Demonstration of Tape Recorder and 

Record Players by William Pasewark 

9 :30-11:00 Panel Discussion of Class- 
room Uses of Teaching Aids 

Chairman: F. Wayne House 


Panel: Madeline Stroney, Gladys 
Bahr, Theodore Woodward, 
Milton Olson, Hulda Erath 


12:30-2:00 p.m. Closing Luncheon 


| ALONG THE TRAIL 


Here and There: Lee Curtise Wood, chairman of the Ad- 
ministration Department at the University of Wichita, will 
attend for eight weeks during the summer of 1960 the Case 
Seminar Program for Faculty at Harvard University... . 
Minnie Schlichting, University High School, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has been reappointed state membership chairman for the In- 
ternational Society for Business Education. . . . Members of 
the Department of Business Teacher Education at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska will have an opportunity along with 
other staff members from the University to visit colleges of 
education in other areas of the country through a_ project 
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sponsored by the Ford Foundation. . . . Janet Laumbach, 
business education instructor of Cambridge (Nebraska) High 
School, is chairman of the business teachers in District V of 
the Nebraska State Education Association. . . . Roman 
Warmke, Colorado State College, Greeley, is planning to be 
on leave during the fall quarter of 1960. He will spend most 
of his time in Mexico. . . . Guest instructors at Colorado 
State College, Greeley, include Bob Slaughter, Harmon Wil- 
son, Stella Willins, Ann Brewington, Bob Ruegg, Mearl 
Guthrie, Larry Erickson, Marion Wood, Dan Lessenberry, 
and Bill Pasewark. Also, Ann Brewington and William B. 
Logan will be teaching full time during the summer at Colo- 
rado State College. . . . The School of Business, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, has moved into a new building, Sum- 
merfield Hall, this year. . . . Central State College of Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma, has announced the development of a new 
accounting curriculum. . .. Gerald Porter of the University of 
Oklahoma is serving as chairman of a state committee for 
the preparation of a state handbook in business education. 
... Kenneth J. Hansen, Colorado State College, Greeley, was 
on sabbatical leave the fall quarter. Dr. and Mrs. Hansen 
traveled on the east coast during that time and included a 
visit to the UBEA Headquarters Office on their trip... . 
Roland Johnson represented North Texas State College’s 
Alpha Epsilon chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon at the National 
Council meeting in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, on November 4-7. 
Mr. Johnson is also adviser of the Texas State Chapter of 
FBLA. ... One of Robert A. Lowry’s students won the first 
annual Prentice-Hall Business Education Scholarship award. 
Dr. Lowry is from Oklahoma State University. 


Workshops, Conferences, and Travel: For the third year 
the Minisa Chapter of NSA(T) will co-sponsor on March 12, 
1960, with the College of Business Administration and In- 
dustry, a one-day Secretarial Seminar on the campus at the 
University of Wichita. The participants will be Helen Green 
of Michigan State College, and from the University of Wichi- 
ta: Jack D. Heysinger, Lee Thayer, and Curtis D. Terflinger. 
. . . The Conference on Business Education for the Aca- 
demically Talented Student was held at the NEA headquarters 
in Washington on January 7-9. The following from the 
MPBEA region were among the twenty-five participants in 
the conference: O. J. Curry, Dean, School of Business, North 
Texas State College, Denton; Dorothy H. Hazel, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; J. Andrew Holley, Dean, College of 
Education, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater; Cecil 
Puckett, Vice-President, Federal Reserve Bank, Denver, Colo- 
rado; and Dorothy L. Travis, Central High School and Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. . .. On May 4 the Wichita Chapter 
of NOMA will co-sponsor with the College of Business Ad- 
ministration and Industry a four-hour management seminar 
on the campus at the University of Wichita. ... The Fifth 
Annual Petroleum Accounting Conference will be held on the 
campus of the University of Wichita, May 6, 1960... . The 
third annual Family Finance Workshop will be held at the 
University of Oklahoma from June 20 to July 29. Gerald 
Porter will serve as the coordinator of the program. . . . The 
University of Texas and the Gregg Publishing Division will 
sponsor a methods conference for business teachers at the 
University of Texas on July 11-15. Faborn Etier will serve 
as the director. Conference leaders will include Louis Leslie, 
Alan Lloyd, Vernon Musselman, and Marshall Hanna... . 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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FBLA at the College Level 


Many business students enrolled in colleges throughout the 
United States are achieving distinction through their activities 
in the College Division of the Future Business Leaders of 
America. The more than 100 college chapters of FBLA are 
divided almost equally between junior and senior colleges. Also, 
they are divided almost equally in the use of the titles “College 
FBLA” and “Phi Beta Lambda.” 


The activities of the College Division of FBLA are varied. 
Most chapters in universities and teachers colleges have as a 
major activity the promotion of a state chapter project includ- 
ing the sponsorship of the state convention. Chapter members 
who enter teaching find the experiences gained through these 
activities to be helpful when they become chapter sponsors and 
leaders in their respective schools and communities. For the 
most part, chapters in junior colleges select projects of a busi- 
ness nature. 


Although the college division of FBLA is dedicated to de- 
veloping competent leadership, the programs are custom-made 
with the emphasis on leadership experiences rather than on 
leadership training. Some of the college chapters take a lead- 
ing part in community projects which include health campaigns 
and other civie activities. The sponsorship of Business Educa- 
tion Day where businessmen, instructors, and students get to- 
gether to view the activities of each group and discuss mutual 
problems is proving to be a popular project for the college 
chapter. At least one college chapter reports the sponsorship 
of an annual dinner to which high school FBLAers in the 
area are invited. In addition to providing an opportunity for 
FBLAers to get together, the visitors secure an “inside look” 
at college life. Some chapters earn money for establishing and 
maintaining scholarship funds in the name of FBLA to be used 
for assisting business students in completing their college edu- 
cation. Another project especially for college chapters, as well 
as high school chapters, is a follow-up study of graduates of 
the business department. The information obtained in this 
type of study can be most useful in helping students plan their 
careers. 

The organizational meeting of the College Division was held 
in Washington, D. C., on June 12-14, 1959. Membership cards 
and official emblems have been designed for the chapters of 
College FBLA and for Phi Beta Lambda. As the membership 
grows, the space allotted to articles of particular interest to 
college students will be expanded in the official FBLA quar- 
terly publication, the Future Business LEADER. 

Separate discussion groups and business sessions for the Col- 
lege Division are a part of the program at the FBLA national 
convention. In addition to the sectional meetings at the con- 
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For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


Doris Raef (right), Dean of Women at American River Junior College, 
Sacramento, California, awards the Inter-Club Council cup to James 
Croom, president of Phi Beta Lambda. The chapter was named most out- 
standing club of the year on the campus. Looking on are Sharon Damon, 
recording secretary, and Jo Ann Maurer, corresponding secretary for the 
group. This cup, as well as $25, is awarded each year to the outstanding 
club on the American River Junior College campus. The basis for the selec- 
tion of the outstanding club is points earned in attendance at meetings 
of the group, participation in campus activities, projects and achieve- 
ments of the club during the year, and the extent to which the club 
realizes its goals. 


vention, events arranged especially for college students include 
the Vocabulary Relay and the selection of a Mr. Future Busi- 
ness Executive and a Miss Future Business Executive. College 
chapters and members have the opportunity to compete in 
other events such as the best annual chapter activities report, 
best chapter project, and the like. 

Although much of the effort in the College Division is de- 
voted to fulfilling the professional needs of the chapter, stu- 
dent members have an excellent opportunity in the planning 
and operation of their projects to demonstrate ingenuity, 
creativity, and outstanding traits of leadership. It is the con- 
viction of the leaders in business education that the College 
Division of FBLA has a definite place in today’s business edu- 
cation program. 


Officers of the College Division 


President Larry McDonaLp 
Fullerton (California) Junior College 


_Rose ANN SADLER 
Iowa State Teachers College 


Secretary JupDy MILLER 
Kansas (Emporia) State Teachers College 
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MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 
Oklahoma 


The annual state meeting of the Okla- 
homa Business Education Association was 
held in Oklahoma City on October 23. 
Gilbert Kahn, Newark, New Jersey, was 
the guest speaker for the breakfast and 
the luncheon meetings with teachers in 
the state conducting panel meetings dur- 
ing the morning. 

The officers for the Oklahoma Business 
Education Association elected for 1960 
are W. W. Ward, Southwestern State 
College, Weatherford, president; Jose- 
phine Holland, Nathan Hale High School, 
Tulsa, vice-president; James Davis, Cen- 
tral State College, Edmond, secretary and 
treasurer; and Lloyd Garrison, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater, MPBEA 
representative. 

The office of executive secretary has 
been created by an amendment to the con- 


has been appointed to serve the first term, 
1960 through 1962. 

Organization work was done by the 
Oklahoma Business Education Association 
during 1959 in cooperation with the Okla- 
homa State Department of Education to 
establish a state committee to write a 
curriculum guide for business education 
in Oklahoma. This committee appointed 
for a term of three years is now func- 
tioning under the chairmanship of Geraid 
A. Porter, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, 

(Oklahoma has 346 UBEA members— 
100.2 percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Colorado 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Colorado Business Education Association 
will be held April 23 at Colorado State 
University, Ft. Collins. The general chair- 
man is E. W. Sandberg, Colorado State 
University; program chairman is Deane 
Carter, Colorado State University; and 


morning session will be devoted to a 
series of panel discussions in various sub- 
jects in business education. A business- 
man from the area will be the guest 
speaker at the luncheon. 

Newly elected officers for 1960 are 
Harold E. Binford, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, president; Joyce M. 
Bower, Manual High School, Denver; 
and Louise Bergner, Arvada High School, 
Arvada, secretary-treasurer. 

(Colorado has 235 UBEA members—97.9 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


North Dakota 

Officers of the North Dakota Business 
Edueation Association elected at the fall 
meeting are Ruth Woolschlager, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, presi- 
dent; Rentze Nicolay, High School, Gar- 
rison, vice-president; Carol Costello, St. 
James High School, Grand Forks, secre- 
tary; and Clarence Duppong, St. James 
High School, Grand Forks, treasurer. 


stitution of the Oklahoma Business Edu- 
eation Association. Gordon F. Culver, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, 


publicity chairman is Mary Lynn Bridge- 
water, Ft. Collins High School. The 


(North Dakota has 65 UBEA members— 
65 percent of the 1959-60 goal.) 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS NEWS EXCHANGE (Continued from page 32) 


Kansas State College of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Kansas, will 
sponsor a workshop on secretarial science on June 13-24, for 
two semester hours credit, with Irol W. Balsley as leader... . 
A nine-state Regional Conference on Higher Education for 
Business was held on the Oklahoma State University campus 
February 11-13. 


New Addresses: Idonna Florell has been appointed a part- 
time instructor in the Department of Business Teacher Edu- 
cation at the University of Nebraska for the current year. 
. . . Paul Joice, Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska, has been 
appointed part-time instructor for the current year in the 
Department of Business Teacher Education at the University 
of Nebraska. He is on leave of absence from Union College 
to work toward his doctor’s degree. . . . Ethel Hansen and 
R. Tedrow are new members of the business staff at Colorado 
State College, Greeley. Also, the following doctoral candi- 
dates are teaching part-time for that school this year: Max 
MeKitrick and Norman Thompson. Tom Ledingham, a Gree- 
ley CPA and lawyer, is also teaching accounting at Colorado 
State. . . . University of Kansas, Lawrence, graduates from 
last year are teaching in the following places: Dorothy Wig- 
field, Wyandotte High School; Mary Antenen, Turner High 
School; and Barbara Swinson, Pratt High School... . Hulda 
Vaaler, University of South Dakota, has recently changed 
her name to Mrs. John Barton. The Bartons will move to 
Arizona in the late summer. 


New Degrees: The following teachers received their Master 
of Education degree from the University of Nebraska in 
August 1959; Allen Bellinger, Ord (Nebraska) High School; 
Richard Burton, Upper Columbia Academy, Spangle, Wash- 
ington; Bernard Gleason, Long Beach, California; Richard 
Hawes, Wahoo (Nebraska) High School; and Margaret Ped- 
erson, Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska. . . . North Texas 
State College awarded master’s degrees in business education 
to Minta Sue Cypert, Throckmorton; Wanda Samek, Gaines- 
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ville; Bettye Dodds, Muenster; Edwina Edwards, Lake Wales, 
Florida; Mary Allen Goodner, Odessa; Martha Ann Hendricks, 
Grants, New Mexico; Gladys Phillips, Lorraine; Juanita Gil- 
len, NTSC; and Rose Marie Pilcher, South Plains College, 
Levelland. 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 26) 
moral support of business and labor, plus the interest 
of parents’ groups can do much to persuade manage- 
ment of the value of a good basic business program in 
all schools. 

6. Individual states have acknowledged the need of 
their young citizens to know America’s past history by 
making this subject a requirement in their high schools. 
Surely it is as important for these young Americans to 
have an understanding of the basic principles and oper- 
ations of our present system of economic competition. 
We must, in the near future, entrust our country’s eco- 
nomic welfare to these students. It will be theirs to live 
with, improve upon, and hand down to future gener- 
ations. Therefore, the states should provide for this edu- 
cational need by making a course in basic business a re- 
quirement for graduation from their high schools. 

We must strive for a good balance in basic business 
and college prep curriculums. All of our gifted youth, 
our nation’s richest resource, cannot be channeled into 
either area to the exclusion of the other. Scientific 
genius is needed to protect the works of business genius, 
but if our economic system is allowed to grow weak 
through lack of education in its basie principles, no 
amount of scientific inventiveness will protect it, for it 
will destroy itself. 


Business Education Forum 
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One of the NEA expanded services that involves the departments directly is 
the Council on Instruction. The Council, composed of the executive directors of 
the NEA departments, selects an annual project that cuts across all subjects. 
Experts are invited to join the Council members for a two- or three-day confer- 
ence where the project is firmed up. The Council will release this spring its 
guidelines, "Better Use of Testing and Evaluation." At the present time, the 
Council is working with the Educational Policies Commission on a statement that 
has a tentative title, "The Controlling Purposes of American Education." 


The series of Civic Competence leaflets prepared and distributed by the Leg- 
islative Commission and the Citizenship Committee of the NEA is another of the 
services added through the expanded program. Four of the leaflets are offered to 
UBEA members through use of the Clip 'n Mail coupon on the wrapper of this issue 
of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. "Let's Pass a Resolution" is the latest in the 
series and is one that should be most helpful to officers of associations and mem- 
bers of resolution committees. The leaflet will be sent to presidents of UBEA 
affiliated associations, Other members of UBEA who desire a copy should enclose 
a #10 stamped and addressed envelope with their request for this leaflet. 


* * *K * 


Our UBEA Resolutions Committee, in order to do a more significant job in the 
future, needs copies of resolutions passed by UBEA affiliated associations. We 
will appreciate receiving two copies (one for our office file) of the most recent 
resolutions passed by groups of business teachers. UBEA members will be pleased 
with a resolution adopted at the 1959 annual convention of the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction (NEA). The resolution follows: 


The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, through this year, has 
enjoyed the full and wholehearted support of the National Education 
Association, its Board of Directors, Executive Secretary, tts staff. 
Various other departments have been most helpful and cooperative in the 
outlining and implementing of a total program pointed toward the advance- 
ment of education, Through the development of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, the initial steps in establishing the program and initiating 
some of the phases into reality; through the beginnings of the Murray- 
Metcalf Bill and its progress to this point; through the implementation 
of national educational television operations and other programs on state 
and national scale, cooperation and support of the parent organization, 
the National Education Association, have been most heartening. We would 
like through this resolution to express our thanks for the splendid 
cooperation to the National Education Association and all of its depart- 
ments. 


* * * 


Milton C, Olson and Theodore Yerian will be two of the four’ directors in 
charge of the National Workshop for Business Education Teachers, The selection 
was made at a meeting on March 9 of representatives and the executive directors 
of the sponsoring organizations - Young Presidents Foundation, Joint Council on 
Economic Education, and the United Business Education Association, 

(Over, please) 
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When the executive director of the National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators, Robert A. Luke, returned from a visit to schools in Russia, we 
asked him to give us a brief statement concerning business education that might 


be published in the NOTES. Here is what he said: 


Our group saw a number of offices of different kinds in operation 
as we traveled through the Soviet Union and there is no doubt about it 
that they have their fair quota of persons well skilled in operating a 
typewriter or a duplicator. On the other hand, I do not recall of 
having seen a single cash register on the entire trip. An abacus 
makes possible rapid calculation up into the tens of thousands (boys 
and girls, of course, learn to operate these in the elementary school 
arithmetic classes). The women streetcar conductors use oversize 
purses and the store clerks have cash boxes instead of a cash register. 


We visited a communications Technicum where we saw young men and 
women of junior college age acquiring skills in the operation of tele- 
phones, radio, and television. We neither heard nor read of anything 
in the Soviet Union which corresponds to what we call business edu- 
cation in the United States. 


So far as I was able to determine, shorthand, typewriting, and 
commercial law are all parts of the on-the-job training. Program in- 
struction through the tenth (or in the reorganized schools - the 
eleventh) year is largely academic with the exception of the "pro- 
duction training." Production training may be in any field such as 
chemicals, textiles, farm machines, or business machines. We visited 
one school in the. Georgian Republic where the production training 
was related to the manufacture, operation, and maintenance of cal- 
culating machines. The girls were learning how to operate them and 
the boys how to maintain them. 


The executive directors of the National Art Education Association and the 
Music Educators National Conference are among the educators visiting schools in 
Russia this month. Their impressions, too, concerning business education may 


be of interest. 


UBEA needs YOU. . .. Each day's mail at the UBEA Headquarters Office con- 
tains requests from business teachers for information about how to join the Asso- 
ciation, They write: "How much does it cost to join UBEA and receive BUSINESS 
EDUCATION FORUM?" "Will you please send me an application form for UBEA?" We 
believe that each business teacher deserves the courtesy of an invitation to mem- 
bership in UBEA; also, that a personal invitation should come from a member of 
the Association rather than from a form letter. Your use of the special Clip 'n 
Mail enrollment form during the fall campaign helped UBEA pass another milestone 
in number of members, To assist you again in recruiting and reporting new and 
renewal members, we are repeating the enrollment form. . . . UBEA needs YOU. 


Hollis Guy, Executive Director of UBEA 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 
for Everyday Living 


By Price, Musselman, and Weeks 


“THE TEXT WHERE STUDENT 
AND BUSINESS MEET” 


Write your nearest Gregg-office for complete information 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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STRIKING ADVANCE TYPING! 


THE ROYAL ELECTRIC PROVES IT’S A SUPERIOR TEACHING TOOL 


Even before the key strikes the paper, it’s clear that 
the new Royal Electric is as advanced as it looks. 

Precision-built and user-tested for uninterrupted 
classroom performance, the new Royal Electric alone 
has these valuable teaching features: fully-enclosed 
fabric and carbon ribbons as standard equipment 
(carbon ribbons are the trend in executive secre- 
tarial offices); a distinctive two-tone chime that can 


be heard over the din of a busy class; non-slip 
cameo keys for electric stroking security. 

And of course, the new Royal Electric has other 
famous Royal exclusives such as the Twin-Pak® rib- 
bon changer, Magic® Margin and Touch Control*. 

You just can’t realize how great the new Royal 
Electric is until you try it. Contact your Royal 
representative today for a demonstration. 


A PRODUCT OF ROYAL MCEEE CORPORATION 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 


THE NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC—FOR A MUCH BETTER CLASS OF TYPING 
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